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ng IN LONDON, MARCH, 1866. 
que. To-day the streets are dull and dreary, 
over. Heavily, slowly, the rain is falling, 
that I hear around me, and am weary, 
etain The people murmuring and calling ; 
those The gloomy room is full of faces, 
Firelight shadows are on the floor, 
a And the deep wind cometh from country places, 
And the rain — pet = no more. 
Ab, w ays of windy wea’ 
“- And will the rain cease never, never! 
gray. A summer past we sat together, 
nce In that lost life that lives torever! 
ae If yonder, where the clouds part slowly, 
vITH The face for which m pol is sighing 
voun Should smile upon me, I should solely 
Cover my face in terror, crying ;— 
and He nurst his boy in days departed 
In such a firelight long ago, 
yublic And 1 am dull and human-hearted, 
y Un ay" tis hard }. spear ay loved 80! 
| , Wi ys of windy weather 
” of And will the rain cease never, never! 
uma A summer past we sat together, 
“a In that lost life that lives forever ! 
r, 
Ah, sad and slow the rain is falling,— 
anaes And singing on seems sad without him! 
Ah, wearil wind is calling! 
Would that mine arms were round about him! 
For the world rolis on with air and ocean 
Wetly and windily round and round, 
And sleeping he feeleth the sad still motion 
And dreameth of me, though his sleep be sound! 
Ah, vies 4 days of windy weather! 
And will the rain cease never, never! 
A summer past we sat together, 
— : In that lost life that lives forever! 
. 1sing, because my heart is aching, 
: With hollow sounds around me ringing : 
Ah, nevermore shall he re pey | 
Yearn to the Singer and the inging ! 
: Yet sleep, my father, calm and breathless, 
Ee And if thou dreamest, dream on in joy! 
; While over | oo walks Love the deathless, 
Stir in the darkness and bless thy boy ! 
Ah, be pe Ag of windy weather ! 
And will the rain cease never, never ! 
A summer past we sat together, 
In that lost life that lives forever! 
RoperT BucHANAN. 
THE RIVAL ANTIQUARIES. 
; the When Bloomsbury was a fashionable locality in London, 
a ' on & particular day, and in one of the best dwellings in that 
7 . Tt street of houses called Great Ormond Street, there was 
“i ' considerable commotion, and the old housékeeper, who evi- 
ver- dently for some long time past had been the only ostensible 
srs. head of the establishment, was in her glory. Dusting-brush 
ruc and broom were hard at. work, rooms that had not seen day- 
tur- light for some years were thrown open, shutters taken down, 
ITH furniture and curtains uncovered, all denoting the expected 
_ Teturn of the master of the house, who, it may be here stated, 
ea wae a bachelor. 

' It has been remarked somewhere, that you have but to en- 
ter the room where a man spends the greater part of his life, 
either in labour, study, or idieness, and you penetrate at once 

igh Very far into his tastesand character Such might be said 
test With perfect truth in this instance, for there, not only in the 
4 in library, but in every room and passage, was proclaimed 


OF 4 loudly, by the thousand and one mysterious ornaments, glass 
reap Cases, bones of animals, old armour, quaint furniture, rust, 
Telics, &c., that our friend was an antiquary. More than all, 
however, did the display of innumerable coins in various re- 
ceptacles betoken unmistakably that his favourite hobby was 
ni logy, or the study of coins. He had been journey- 
ing abroad in the far East for some two or three years, partly 
‘0 collect for himself any interesting relics, and partly as the 
travelling correspondent of a society which had for its main 
Object the elucidation of ‘all mysteries relating to the current 
coin of every realm, ancient or modern. During his wander- 
of course he had become acquainted with many learned 


an antie men of all nations whose pursuits lay in the 
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hia. It done so in one case, at Berlin, on his homeward journey. 
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direction as his own. In some instances acquaintance 
vad ripened into positive friendship, and particularly had 


arrival in that city, he presented letters of 
\ | to the Baron von Grumbach, president of several 
earned sociéties there, he found it was not the first time they 
they had formerly been students to- 
, and up to the time of their both leaving 
ad evinced many tastes in common ; but 


our antiquary, then a young man of nineteen or twenty, re- 
though 


off, 
as 





studious young men would find interest in, This Labit, how- 
ever, was relinquished by degrees, as time went on, and ba 
became more and more engaged in his own affaira. The 
young German, whose parents were wealthy, had followed 
is ardent desire for travel and love of scientific research. 
Mr. Winkworth, on the other hand, had not again quitted 
England a foreign travelling in those days was not 80 easy 
as it has since become). The friends had thus lost sight of 
each other for nearly twenty years, Of course this recogni- 
tion led to a renewal, with redoubled intensity, of all the feel- 
ings they had originally entertained the one for the other, and 
the surprise and pleasure were the greater, as the name Grum- 
bacn was not known to Mr. Winkworth as that of his old uni- 
versity friend, it having only or been assumed by the 
German on his accession to a title and estates. 

They were greatly delighted to meet again, and Grumbach 
insistei upon Winkworth becoming his guest during his stay 
in Berlin. He would take no denial, and the visit was pro- 
longed from a few days to a tew weeks, for the 
knowledge of each other, which ensued upon the gradual 
opening of storehouses of learning, confirmed their old un- 
derstanding, and ripened it into a friendship of the liveliest 
character. The study of coins entered | y into their dis- 
cussions, and Winkworth displayed with great pride and 
gratification many rare and choice specimens gathered from 
the East and elsewhere. But he intimated that, from a cer- 
tain correspondence which had peg oa geo between himself 
and one learned in the science at Paris, he hoped on his ar- 
rival there to terminate a negotiation which he had in hand 
for the purchase of a specimen the rarest and most perfect in 
the world. It is not necessary for me to give in detail an ac- 
count of what the coin was, or whence it came; I need but 
add, for the purposes of my story, that it was supposed to be 
the only one of its kind extant, and that it had been long 
sought after. Of late years its existence even had been 
doubted. It had frequently been supposed to have been dis- 
covered; but on close examination by the most skilful eyes, 
the pretended “rara avis” had always turned out to be want 
ing in some minute characteristic known to be y 
the genuine coin itself. Grumbach admitted that if such an 
one could be obtained it would be simply invaluable, at the 
same time slightly discrediting its existence. 

Words ran good-humouredly high upon the subject; Eng- 
land all confident in the coming triumph of its own society, 
and Germany sceptical to the highest degree. 

“If my man does not deceive me,” Winkworth went on to 
say, “ within a month from this date (for his visit was draw- 
ing to a close) I shall have the treasure safely deposited on 
British soil, for it only awaits my arrival in Paris, I believe, 
to be made over to me.” 

The Baron von Grumbach could hardly disguise a slightly 
ironical chuckle at his friend’s enthusiasm at the prospect of 
80 great a success, which being observed by Mr. Winkworth, 
the matter was allowed to drop. 

It had evoked a certain amount of undue self-gratulation on 
the one hand, and apparently a slight amount of jealousy on 
the other; jealousy that Germany should allow so valuable a 
relic to be captured almost under its eyes, and carried off for 
the glorification of another nation; for even firmly as the 
friends were bound together, this little matter seemed to afford 
the possibility of a slight unpleasantness between them. The 
subject was only once more touched upon during the re- 
mainder of Winkworth’s sojourn in Berlin, when it was ar- 
ranged that if this success did attend the labours of our anti- 
quary, Grumbach should become his guest on the occasion of 
the treasure being first displayed before the eyes of the learned 
in London. The reader, unless acquainted with the enthusi- 
asm of men of scienee, or those well versed in this especial 
study, may hardly understand how so much interest could be 
excited upon apparently so trivial a matter as the date and 
impression of a particular coin ; yet so it is,and a vast amount 
of energy, wealth, and time are continually being expended in 
obtaining the rarest specimens of antiquity of every descrip 
tion by the labourers for the different eocieties formed for the 
advancement of each separate branch of knowledge. 

In tne course of a few weeks after the incidents justs referred 
to had occurred, Mr. Wirkworth found himself safely lodged 
in his museum of rarities in Great Ormond Street. He had 
been home about a fortnight when huge and mysterious 
packages began to be delivered by carts and waggons at his 
door, choking up the already crowded passages and rooms. 
For days and days these cases, which contained the most 
cumbrous booty gathered in his recent raids in distant climes, 
were allowed to remain unpacked, filling up every available 
inch of space in the gangways of the house. Now that he had 
got safely home, it was surely ona that he should take so 
little ap nt interest in them. He sat, however, for hours 
writing in his study, with a complacent, self-satisfied smile 
upon his good-natured face, and a little fortune was expended 
in the prepayment of the then expensive postage of letters to 
all parts of England and the Continent. 

The truth was, that in an out-of-the-way quarter of Paris he 
had succeeded in purchasing from a Jew dealer in curiosities 
—who, perhaps strangely enough, was hardly aware of its real 
value—the much-coveted and unquestionably genuine and 
unique coin before referred to. This had absorbed for the 
time all interest in the results of his recent travel. There is 
little doubt that the last month had proved, as he hoped it 
would, the most satisfactory portion of the time he had spent 
abroad; therefore his pleasure was boundless, and he had 
been scribbling to everybody he knew, or ever heard of, as 
likeiy to be interested in such a subject, announcing his suc- 
cess, and inviting them on a certain occasion, not far distant 
to an exhibition of this wonderful treasure, the discovery of 
which would render him famous throughout the world, and 
add an unparalleled lustre to the association of which he was 
head and chief. For his own part he had no doubt of it; he 
well knew all the signs, characters, and hieroglyphics apper- 
taining to the question; he knew in every minute particular 
what had been the shortcomings of the specimens hitherto 
advanced as genuine, but this was complete in all the require- 
ments. 

Whilst he was pundering over a list of names, and endea- 
vouring to think if there were any others to whom he could 
send an announcement of the great event then occupying all 
his thoughts, a servant brought into the room a parcel, saying 
that the cabinet-maker had sent home the case recently or- 
dered. It wasasmall square cam, ow | box; when the lid 
was raised an inner glass case was displayed, within which 
again was seen a sort of velvet cushion with a circular inden- 
tation on the uppermost side; a case similar indeed to that in 
which jewellers display their valuables. On examination, Mr. 













































































gyued on, and it was al 





made, but for the present this must 


worth with so much exultation 
Baron von Grumbach had come to pay his 
and was staying in the house; he entreated Winkworth to 

= him a private view of the gem, but this privilege was 
lenis 


roll of manuscript, which the host presently be; 
amidst the most profound attention. A murmer of approba- 
ticn followed its conclusion. The case was then unlocked, 
and Mr. Winkworth was about to hand the precious jewel 
round in its resting-place for inspection, when he peg gion A 
said, “ No, gentlemen, it fits so badly in its case, that P° 
ask you severally to take it in your hands, and pass it from 
one to the other.” 
a large magnifying glass, to the person immediately on his 
left. For upwards of two hours there ensued an earn 
examination of the treasure ; every one had something to say 
about it, to which all the rest listened. There were but few 
doubts raised as to its genuineness, and whenever any did 
rise, and were for a moment pertinaciously maintained, they 
were soon overthrown by Mr. Winkworth, who advancetl’ 
the disputant, and by the most irrefutable proofs dem 

that the specimen was unique. s 


whose hands it fell. 
ment came over his face as he examined it; he made no 
remark, and while giving it to his neighbour a keen observer 
might have seen something ver! 
corners of his mouth. 
anybody’s mind, and jostling words of congratulation begat 
to be showered forth u 
At last a certain reveren 
in a short but neatly-worded speech, returned the thanks of 
the assemblage for the gratifying afternoon they had spent, 
and reiterated the congratulations which had been general! 
offered. The host replied, the party was breaking up, a 
Mr. Winkworth was about to invite his guests to descend to 
the dining-room for some refreshments, when, on going to 
lock up the case, around which krots of visitors were standin, 
in conversation, lo! his treasure was not there! | 
to the group nearest to him, anxiously asking them for it, 
deemin, 
got it. 
and the inquiry spread like wild-fire across the room. 


ensued ! 
immediate friends of the house had already gone into the 
dining-room. Inquiries were at once made there, but stilt the 
same reply—they had not seen it since it was in their hands 
first. 
the chairs, along the edges of the carpet by the wainscot, by 
the rug, fender, and in every possible corner, crack, or cranny 
in the room, where, in case ot its fulling, it might have rolled’; 
all were subjected to the strictest investigation. Every one 
assisted in this; particularly diligent appeared the Baron von 
Grumbach; still no success attended their unwearied 

What was to be done? It was the most aw 

that could have occurred ; the majority of the visitors were 
personal friends of Mr. Winkworth, but yet one thing onl 
suggested itself to his mind. “ 








Winkworth appeared dissatisfied with it, as it was by no 
means well finished; and turning it about in his hands, he 
complained loudly of the bad workmanship; the inner glass 
case did not fit its wooden covering, the velvet was loosely 
ther a slovenly bit of bandiwork. 
e declared that he would be becinpes | obliged to get another 


When the servant had left the room, he 


waistcoat a small packet, which he tor 
unfold, ad pod dag ifter several cov: nan of paper 
been taken off, exposed to his delighted “his 
Priceless gem, indeed! To the eye of the ba it 
id not look worth a farthing, it was not much ahd 
certainly was not above half the thickness,.. On ¢l view- 


ing it you could discover it was gold; but it was s0 old, worn, 
and battered, that it might just as well have passed ‘for brass, 
There it was, however, and after gazing at it fondly for a few 
minutes, he deposited it, with a proud é, 
niche on the cushion made for its reception. 
very well, and as he moved the box it slipped into his hand ; 
but replacing it, he shut the case, and put it safely away in 
his cabinet, which he locked. . 


, in the: 
It did not fit 


At length the eventful day looked forward to by Mr. Wink- 
arrived. is friend: the 
romised ‘visit, 


ed with a sort of jocose sternness. 
“ Allin good time,” said Mr. Winkworth; “ this is 4 piece 


of real business, and we must not trifle with it. When ny 
audience is assembled I shall read a paper on the coins of 
date, referring particularly to all that is known in connection 
with this one, givin 
my negotiations for its 
description of the proofs which I have, and'which it bears of 
its authenticity. It shall then be handed round to the visitors 
in succession, and they will have the opportunity of com- 
menting to their utmost upon it.” = 


an account of my first discovery of ‘ft, 
chase, and conclude with aw ample 


With a smile that was not altogether pleasant, Yon Gram. 


bach ceased to urge his request, and in a few days’ time from 
this conversation he formed one of a numerous assemb! 
some fifty or sixty gentlemen who had gathered to‘ o 
—s 
tions ; his name stood so high that no one feared a disappoint- 
ment, and the liveliest interest was created. There were 
present one or two bishops, several noblemen, learned pro- 
fessors, home and foreign, president of academies, directors of 
literary and scientific institations—indeed, just such a gather- 
ing as could only meet together for the exploration or eluci+ 
dation of some deeply interesting point of science. 
chatted together until the hour arrived for the commencentient’ 
of business. There were neither seats nor standing room 
even for every one of the guests within the doors, which were 
consequently left open. 


of 
ow- 
the large drawing-room in Ormond-street. . 
Winkworth had received but few refusals to his invita- 


Phey 


On a small table stood the case containing the coin, and’a 


to “read, 


Then picking up the coin, he gave it; with 


of the last into’ 
A shade of something like’ disappomt 


The n von Grumbach was nearly one 


like a sneer curling ‘the’ 


Apparently not a doubt was left on 


n Mr. Winkworth from all sices. 
gentleman came to ‘the front; and 


He tu 


it was stili under examination. No, they had not 
very one began to ask everybody else if he had it, 


It was nowhere to be found! the greatest consternation 
What could have become of it? Some of the more 


Search was made in all directions, on the ground,‘on 


t must have been stolen! yet who could have been guilty 


of so infamous a thing? All present were men of the strictest 
probity, and of the highest standing and character, 


engaged 
most earnestly in one single object, the advancement of ware 


ing, and it was impossible almost to conceive that any one in 


that assembly could be capable of such meanness and. dis- 
honesty. Still, where was the coin? No servant had entered 
the drawing-room, nor indeed were there any above stairs, 
for the refreshments were laid unostentatiously in the ene 
room, ready for every one to help himself; therefore the cu’ 
rit, after all, must be, if anywhere, amongst the guests. 
ver and over again the search was renewed, but with no 
better result. Mr. Winkworth was perplexed beyond mea- 
sure. How could he, the host, personally accuse any one’ in 
those rooms of committing a deliberate theft? Yet do what 
he could, the conviction would force itself upon his mind‘that 
this was the only way to account for the mysterious: disap+ 
rance of the coin. . : 
Presently he made his way through the bewildered crowd 
to his friend the bishop, who had just been spokesman for-the 
assembly, and took him aside, and after they had 8 
few words together, the bishop called every one around* him: 
With the utmost courtesy and good taste, and after expa- 
tiating a little on the extraordinary circumstances, he said, 
“There is but one thing for it, gentlemen—-we must ali‘be 
searched, for our host’s ion as well as for our own; 
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certain that there is no one here who will 
o ese words were followed by a loud burst 
and cries of “ Yes, yes, by all means,” resounded 


g Was then carried outin the fol- 

were all to pass through the 

kworth’s bed-chamber, whi 

same landing, thence to descend by another staircase 

floor. No guard was my + at the top of the 

one going up or down without being 

t to be ape of honour for every one 
all 


been seen in its narration, could not for many reasons have been 
given in all its actual reality. Still the circumstances appeared 
as curious, and the coincidences, perhaps, a8 odd as any that 

have ever led to those mistakes and equivoques which some- 
times clothe the events of every-day life in the garb of ro- 
mance. 
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HORSE-RACING IN INDIA. 


The monsoon, whose first stormy shower was welcomed 
with delight, has become d and monotonous 1n the ex- 
treme, and almost makes one wish it were hot weather again. 
Everything has become damp and mildewed ; clothes are ly- 
ing rotting in trunks, from which it is impossible to take 
them to be aired, by reason of there being no sun; boots are 
covered with a Stilton-like mould; every corner of the bed- 
room has been tried in vain for the bed without catching the 
drippings from the roof; the sitting-room is studded with 
basins and tubs to catch the water and save the bamboo mat- 
ting 5 the ceiling-cloth is discoloured in many places, and 
looks as if bottled porter had been kept above, and had burst ; 
the furniture is damp and slimy; and the neat gravel drive in 
front of the house is cut up like the bed of a dry water- 
course, 

Towards the middle of September, one or two bright days 
in succession, with an occasional shower at night, and a de- 
lightful freshness in the morning, proclaim the approaching 
close of the monsoon ; and now that there is a prospect of a 
little dry weather, the subject of getting up Skye races in 
December is started at one or other of the mess-tables. It is 
of tropical growth, no sooner conceived than matured; a 
meeting is called, the subject is discussed, stewards and se- 
cretary are chosen—the two latter without heartburning. 
The majority of the residents subscribe liberally, and there 
are but few in the cantonment who object. These can be di- 
vided into three classes: those whose wives are afraid that 
they will ride, and who consequently object on the ground 
of its being wicked: screws, who do not possess an animal 
that has a ghost of a chance, but who are always lingering 
about the stables during the training: lastly, those who do 
really think it wicked. 

At length the programme appears, full of mistakes, printed 
by the local government Or some amateur press, and many 
young hearts are quite in a flutter. There is no parade to- 
morrow morning, so Tomkins will try what Budmash’s 
paces are like. Budmash has been laid up for nearly three 
months in consequence of the rain, and has been fed as well 
all the time as if he were in training for the Derby. He has 


Winkworth and his man- 

ee te diakiy Ge 'ccmecta of tail pochon, onde 

anxiety to di e contents o ets, ani 
Testances Lsed cn toking off their shoes and Hessian 


Had Mr. Winkworth any sense of the ludicrous 
—which he certainly did not—he would have been diverted 
from the serious object at stake by the many farcical absurdi- 
ties educed during this extraordinary scene. It occupied a 

ble time, but like everything else, came to an end. 
remained but two more gentlemen to be examined, and 
still no trace of the missing treasure had been discovered. 
These two entered the bedroom together, and were most 
sealous in showing how utterly impossible it was for them to 
have secreted about their persons. In fact, every 


‘ 


one being innocent, was, as may be naturally supposed, only 
too glad of the opportunity of proving it. ‘The coin was not 
found, however, and hopeless dejection settled down over the 
party. What more could be done? Again were Mr. Wink- 
‘worth’s perplexities redoubled on his servant whispering, 
“You have not searched the Baron von Grumbach.” The 
sudden recollection of this penetrated like a sting to the heart 
of the antiquary. Ot course not! he had never come into the 
bedroom; where was he? He was called for, and did not 
answer. He, now, was also missing; from which circum- 
stance suspicion slowly though naturally began to attach it- 
self to him. He had evidently avoided the test. Could any- 
thing be more unpleasant to his friend than this? Why, he 
was actually living in the house, and not only would it be 
necessary to search him, but his effects; especially as it had 
in the meantime been ascertained that his bedroom door 
was fastened. It was also known that he had not left the 
house, therefore it was concluded that he had locked him- 
self in. 


A polite message was sent up to him, requesting his at- 
esediese below, in order that he might explain hia conduct 
and submit to an examination. He sent word back that if 
he came down he positively must decline allowing either him- 


opens the ball in the evening, whilst he is assisting Tomy, 
to dress for dinner. He‘commences by sa inge «git 
master going to made race.” ‘ Eb,” says Tomkins “Who 
told you I was?” blushing at the thought that somebo4 
might have been watching him in the morning. “yy, 2 
tell Dusie, morning-time, to make one racing-jacket.” «Q) 
ah!” says Tomkins, relieved; “yes, I shall run Budmagy 
“That Paupiah very good man,” says the boy. “He liv 
long time with Judge Dowdswell, sahib; he understang 
business.” Tomkins is glad of this, and asks the boy whether 
the horsekeeper knows the reason why Budmash refuseg his 
food in the morning? The boy tells him that the ho 
recommends that a boiled sheep’s head should be given With 
the gram night and morning. Tomkins has heard that this 
isa native remedy for fattening horses, so orders the sheep's 
head to be regularly provided. The boy takes care that thi, 
order is attended to, and ke and the horsekeeper enjoy 4 
banquet of three quarters of each sheep’s head daily :—Byy. 
mash (perhaps) getting the remainder. 

It is not to be supposed that all who intend entering for 
the races pursue the course above described. There are thre 
or four men in or near the station who will bring (what 4 
considered up country) first-class animals in first-class orig 
to the post. The collector is a thorough sportsman, anj 
keeps several horses for racing, besides greyhounds for for 
and jackal hunting. The judge has a couple of good hong 
that he intends trying his luck with: and the rajah, who by 
subscribed liberally, and given a cup, has some that yi 
require a great deal of beating. Besides these, there are typ 
or three of the officers of the Queen’s regiment, a sporting 
captain or two of the native cavalry and infantry, then quy. 
tered at the station, who have some good horses among th 
and iotend training. The minor events of the meeting, sug, 
as the Hack Stakes, Cheroot Stakes, and Pony Races, ay 
nearly all confined to the genus of which Mr. Tomkins is , 


t . 

7 Things o on smoothly, with here and there the occasion 
absence of a horse for a week or two; but the break dowy 
are not so frequent es might be supposed from the hard sandy 
nature of the soil they take their gallops on. At about the 
commencement of December (the races having been fixed for 
the 20th), afresh excitement takes place. Owners commeny 
taking trials out of their horses by timing them. Thee 
trials are generally made openly, in the presence of a 
number of spectators, it being universally understood tht 
none but the owner and his servants are to attempt to asce. 
tain the time of the horse under trial; and as it is impossibly 
for a looker-on to gain information from seeing a horse gallop. 





got past the period of bucking with delight on going into the; 
fresh air, by reason that he is too fat, and feels more inclined 
these proceedings had been conducted in the most | to rest quietly in his stable than carry his owner even for a 
serious and earnest manner, there had been inseparahle from |short walk. But his owner knows as much about a horse as 
them a certain air of comicality, but now that they had|he does about a pig; for he is firmly of opinion that 
reached this point they now no longer bore that aspect. It|Budmash’s plethoric and sleek look expresses the acme of 
did look bly suspicious that the Baron should withdraw | condition. 
himself in such a way, and under such peculiar conditions.| Next morning at daylight, Budmash, saddled and bridled, 
A consultation was held, and after much deliberation it was | is led up and down in front of his master's door. He has not 
decided that a deputation should go to his room door, and|long to wait; for Tomkins, who has scarcely slept a wink, 
formally beg, in the name of justice to himself and to all, that | has decided on ordering the “ dersie” to rig up a nobby jacket 
he would submit to what they required. and cap; and has ridden the race in his mind’s eye some 
In the event of his refusing, as they had now only too much | fifty times during the night. He has arrayed himself in a 
reason to suppose he would, they must very reluctantly | pair of thick Melton cords and top-boots, which make him 
threaten him with the authority of the police. ‘This plan was| feel uncomfortably hot; but that is immaterial, the get-up 
proceeded with, and it all fell out as they expected, he refu-| being indispensable to getting the out of Budmash. He 
ing even to open his door. There was nothing for it, there- 


has discarded the hunting-crop, and has substituted a sharp- 
fore, but to send for a constable, who eventually arrived. | cutting whalebone racing-whip. On mounting, he tells the | 


“ ghorawallah” to remain where he is, that he will be back 
directly, and walks quietly out of his compound in the direc- 
tion of the race-course. Budmash is by no means lively, and 
responds with a grunt and a wheeze to his master’s spurs. 
He carries his ears in a flabby manner, and stumbles over 
every little piece of uneven ground he comesto. On arriving 
at the race-course, Tomkins gathers up the reins in both 
hands, and, sticking the spurs into Budmash, strives to raise 
himself in the saddle, orthodox jockey fashion; but Budmash 
does not at once, aa he ought, start into a swinging gallop, 
but sets up a little wheeze-and-puff canter, which causes poor 
Tomkins first to sway on his neck and then sit down on the 
saddle. In the attempt to regain the jockey position, too 
much aid is derived trom the reins; whereupon Budmash 
thinks it a signal to stop, and does so accordingly. The 
to the coin, and which curiously enough no one had thought | morning is hot and close, the cords and boots are uncomfor. 
of carefully examiaing atter the first moment of its inmate| table, and by this time, Tomkins, being out of temper, lets 
missed. Whulst idly turning it about, he had removed | Budmash have the whip pretty smartly, which so astonishes 

the portion of it, and in so doing, slightly disturbed the | him that he actually manages to get up a gallop, blowing like 
velvet cushion before mentioned. At the same moment he|agrampus all the time. The great attention that he pays to 
heard agentle click, as of something falling to the bottom of| his sedt, and the uproar that Budmash makes, to say nothing 
the box. This attracted his attention, and turning it upside}of the wish being “ father to the thought,” make Tomkins 
down, the cushion fell out, and the coin with it, upon the table, | believe that Budmash really has speed, and he straightway 
It had evidently slipped between the badly fitting edge of tae | determines to enter him for the Galloway Plate. After about 
velvet and the woodwork of the case. half a mile of wheezing and putfing, Budmash is pulled up, 
Amids: all the pleasure that now followed on the restora-|and his head turned towards home. His look is dejected, his 
tion of the missing wonder, there was mingled a ut feeling | eyeballs are bloodshot, his flanks heave painfully. But Tom- 
of awkward annoyance. What could be said to le Baron kins is delighted; he wipes his own brow, and pats Bud- 
How could Mr. Winkworth and his friends atone sufficiently | mash’s neck, and thinks of the honours he is about to achieve. 
to him for the outrage he had undergone? However,all that| After Tomkins has refreshed himself with a bath, put on 
could be said was said, and Grumbach received the apologies | some rather lighter clothes, and is about to sit down to a cup 
graciously enough. Yet a natural curiosity manifested itselt | of coffee and a cheroot, bis horsekeeper makes his appearance 
upon the simple question of why, as he had not secreted the }in the verandah, holding up the gram-bag, saying, “ Kutch 
coia—ia fact had had no more wo do with it than anybody | bee ne kia, sahib.” “Eu! what?” says Tomkins, and calls 
else—he should have made so vehement and active a protest|the boy to ask the reason why. The boy and the horse- 
against being searched. He at first made no reply to the in-| keeper converse rapidly in Tamil, the latter holding up the 
ion, but merely drew from the breast of his coat a} three first fingers, with the thumb of the right hand closed, 

email packet, which he begged Mr. Winkworth to open. This }indicating the very small quantity Budmash has consumed. 
was done, and there lay exposed to the wondering eyes} The horsekeeper has‘a broad grin on his face as he tells the 
around, a fac-simile of the much-vaunted and isolated speci-| boy the pace was “Rumbo quick.” “ Well,” says Tomkins, 
men! Not a mark, not a hair’s breadth of difference could} ‘ what is it?” ‘“ Paupiah tell our horse can’t eat gram. Mas- 
be detected between them. Rigidly were they compared over|ter too much galloping,” replies the boy. ‘“ Pooh! what 
and over again, and at last, changing hands so often, it was| nonsense!” says Tomkins. “I expectthe gram’s sour.” But 
impoasible to tell one from the otner. the gram, on inspection, is found to be quite fresh and warm, 
“There is my answer, oT Had I submitted to your | having only just been boiled; so Tomkins, not knowing what 
search, most inevitably 1 should have been convicted of aj to do, says “ Never mind; give it him at tiffin-time,” and re- 
groes and abominable theft, and at once have forfeited my | turns to his coffee and cheroot, and thinks on the cares of an 
Reaitico, and with it all I hold dear.” Then turning to Mr. | owner of race-horses. Budmash consumes a smal! portion of 
inkworth, he added, “ Had you not, my friend, persisted in| the gram at tiffin-time, and Tomkins’s spirits begin to rise 
refusing to show me your prize the other day, I had intended | again. About eleven A.M. the boy may be seen holding an 
to tell you how, a few days after you had leit me, I got scent | amicable conversation with the horsekeeper. During the 
of the existence of a second specimen in St. Petersburg,|time that Tomkins has gone to a court-martial, both are 
which I forthwith secured in person for my society in Berlin ; ‘equatted, cross-legged, on the ground under the pandal in 
I was on the point of surprising you all by its production} front of the stable, and are enjoying intensely two of their 

the disappearance of yours led to what has just occurred. | master’s Trichinopoly cheroots, 

suspected that there was more than one coin of that} The horsekeeper has seen-better days; ‘hat is, he was for- 
but I am sure there are not more than two; here | merly in a richer man’s service, aman who kept a good many 

° ¥ * horses, aud delighted in racing. He knows a thing or two, 

and determines to profit by his knowledge; not that he in- 
story-telling, and I can find none better with | tends to help his master to obtain real condition—that would 
conclude what 1 have related. The fiction only has | involve a deal of extra trouble to himself—but he intends to 
part of the story which applied to names, dates, and | suggest the purchase of sundry articles useful in training and 

































self or anything belonging to him to be searched. Hitherto, 
although 


r) and the party stood face to face with Von Grumbach. 
Hanes in a wild state of excitement, and with a small pocket 
in each hand, threatened, in his broken English, to shoot 
the first man who laid hand on him. 

At this moment a shout arose from the drawing-room, “ It 
is fuund! it is found!” Quite impossible would it be now to 
describe the mingled consternation, astonishment, and con- 
fusion that ensued. Who had found it? Where was it? 
were questions asked on all sides; and when the hubbub into 
which these usually grave men had been betrayed had sub- 
sided, it was explained. 

One of the guests, while the awkward scene just described 
was being acted upstairs, had taken hold of the case belonging 
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ing, no one but the owner is the wiser. 

The meeting is to extend over a week, racing being m 
every alternate day. This is to allow time for the lotteries 
be held. On the day prior to the first day’s racing there iss 
monster tiffin at one of the mess-houses, and, after the cloth 
has been removed, the lotteries on the races of the first day 
of the meeting commence. It is by means of these lotteries 
alone that an owner is enabled to back his horse, or to stan 
to win any more than the actual stakes, as there is seldom or 
ever any betting. The lotteries are carried on upon a prin¢- 
ale entirely Indian. There is a lottery to each race. Each 
ticket is priced two rupees, and, after all the numbers hare 
been taken, two vases, one containing the names of the horses 
that are going to run, together with some blanks, the other 
containing all the numbers of the tickets taken in the lottery, 
are placed upon the table. The drawer plunges bis hand 
into the vase containing the numbers of the lottery, takes out 
a ticket, and calls the number marked on it; he then draw 
from the other vase; and should the paper drawn contain 
the name of a horse, the person who has taken that number 
in the lottery is considered to have drawn the horse named. 
After all the horses have been drawn, the horse first drawn is 
put up to auction, and the highest bidder pays the amount be 
has bid for the horse to the lottery, and a like amount to the 
person who drew it. Of course, should the drawer be ofs 
speculative turn, and considers the horse’s chance a good ont, 
and intend buying him in, he has double the advantage of the 
rest of the bidders, having only to pay the amount he bids 
the lottery; but very few, besides owners, care to do this, 
they really can know little about the animals, and arecontest 
to have a safe win of the amount bid for the horse they have 
drawn. There is sometimes great competition between the 
owners of horses, each trying to obtain the horse of the oppo 
nent whom he deems most dangerous. And great pots ar 
frequently upset, by an owner selling for a small price a hore 
he has drawn—which horse ultimately wins the race—ani 
buying in for a large price one which he imagines will wis, 
and which does not. The man who has purchased at the 
lottery the name of the horse that wins, gains the lottery. I! 
will be seen that a very pretty little sum can be frequently 
obtained inthis manner. Supposing the lotteries to have filled 
to the number of five hundred tickets, that six horses stat, 
and that the average price obtained at the sale of the horses 
is three hundred rupees, there will be a sum-total of two 
thousand eight hundred rupees for the lucky purchaser of the 
winning horse. ; 

As there are eeveral “ weight for age” and “ weight for 
inches” races, the afternoon of the day previous to the fist 
day’s racing is fixed tor ageing and measuring. During the 
afternoon a great aumber of visitors arrive from the sml 
stations near the cantonment, all intent upon enjoying thea 
selves at the races, and balls, parties, pic-nics, and 80 fo 
thst are sure to follow. The waste ground round about the 
course is studded with tents of all kinds and descriptions 
All the messes are crammed, at one or two of the larget 
houses dinner-parties are given, and all seem intent upon ér 
joying Christmas as much as if they were in Old England. 

‘A good hour before daylight the “ dwellers in tents” ar 
aroused by the continuous war of the multitude, already 0 
their way to the course. Natives are excessively {0 
amusement, and even the stingiest Brahmin will go miles 0 
see a samasha. Servanis are running about, carrying col 
and articles of apparel, and nearly all eave their heads tied 
in cloths, so that only their eyes and noses are visible, . 
morning air being chilly. The morning breaks as if the whole 
place had been suddenly lighted with gas, and the grands 
rapidly begins to fill. At six a trumpet sounds, “ boot an 
saddle” (for there is no bell), and one by one the competitors 
for the Derby”—the first race of the day—may be “4 
emerging from their rubbing-sheds. The first to make - 
appearance is Black Diamond, a perfect picture of a0 ts 
he is so round that he would almost lead you to suppose 
was too fat to race, but if you felt him you would find him # 
hard as a cricket-ball, and without a particle of adipose mir 
ter. It is his round barrel that gives him his fleshy app 
ance. The collector is walking beside him, giving his jock Hf 
final instructions. “I don’t want him to win,” he — 
the Marquis can, for he has to run again in the race after 0 1 
but if you see the Marquis hulding out signals, let —~ - 
and try to do the Now give him a canter, and 





; the main gist of the matter is fact, but, as may haye!lout of which he and the boy may make their profit. The boy 
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bright bay, rather 1 , and his quarters are by no 
\pe is 8 filled with muscle. He is too young for this work. 
—_ ought never to be raced until they arrive at maturity ; 
“pat the collector is-very sweet on him. He is giving elabo- 
instructions in Tamil to the native jockey, who will have 
them all to the winds in the first hundred yards. He is 
lad for riding the horses at their gallops, but he can’t 
p his head in arace. He sets the bay going, and well he 
go 100, bringing his hind legs well under him, with an 
and a anothe stroke, and if it were half a mile he 
jd probably win; but a mile and half, and that choking 
js too much to ask of the —— The collector heaves 
sigh as he watches him, and on his way tothe post 
his instructions to the jock. But what is the cause 
‘of that hum of admiration along the line of native spectators ? 
‘Jt is the rajah’s horse Nusseeb. He is a dark iron grey, with 
very powerful arms and loins, and stands over a deal of 
‘ound ; he has rather a nervous and timid look, as he walks 
between the line of spectators. He knows what is in store for 
him, for it is not his first race by a good many. Captain 
Hawk rides him. The start takes place a mile and a half 
the stand, at the commencement of the straight run in, 
aod all eyes and glasses are turned that way. Now they are 
; here they come! No; it’s a false start ; that fool of 
g fellow didn’t drop his flag. There! they'll go this time. 

Yes, they’re off! : 

The Marquis keeps the lead for more than a mile, when 
Nusseeb is seen to come through his horses and take it up. 
Black Diamond’s jockey sees that;it’s all upjwith the Marquis, 
and giving Black Diamond, who has been going well within 
himself, a shake, draws a little closer to the rajah’s horse. The 
yest are out of the race; as they sweep round and turn into 

ht, Nusseeb is two lengths ahead, and Hawk is sit- 
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ting as il asa mouse. As they approach the distance-post, 
Black Diamond’s jockey sits down and gives his horse a 
strong pull, then raising his hands a little, gives him a shake, 

i fim with the spur, and the brave little animal jumps 

, overhauling the grey at every stride. Hawk turns 
his head round anxiously two or three times, but otherwise 
does not move an inch; he knows tha’, if he does, his horse 
will shut up. The Black’s nose is now level with his horse’s 
quarter; but there is only fifty yards more, and the Black 

ins to wobble. His jockey makes a last effort, but can 
ly reach the grey’s neck, who, as he passes the judge’s chair, 
is with a burst of applause. 
next race is the St. Leger, for all horses; additional 
weight to that carried by Arabs being imposed on English, 
Acstrelian, Cape, and country-bred horses, according to the 
scale laid down in the Calcutta Turf Club rules. The rajah 
hasa large and magnificent Arab horse, called Hussar, en- 
gesed 18 it. He is so large for an Arab, that many declare 
im to be a Persian; but be his breed what it may, he isa 
fine powerful horse and good performer. The collector has 
two. The Emperor, an Australian, whose sire and dam were 
thorough-breds, imported into Australia from England. He 
has already earned a reputation and paid his expenses, and a 
little over ; but, like all Australians, he is very uncertain, and 
islikely to turn rusty at the start as not. His other horse has 
not found favour with the public. He certainly does look 
as ifhe had just come from the shafts of a London Hansom 
cab, His near fore leg has a herring-bone-stitch-like appear- 
ance, indicative of the stringent measures that have been 
adopted to keep his sinews in their place. He is so finely 
¢rawn, that the breastplate he wears seems a wise precaution. 
His ragged hips and angular frame, without a particle of extra 
besh on it, do not add to his appearance, and the spectator 
thinks that he has been most appropriately named the Screw. 
The young officer who rode Black Diamond is riding quietly 
up the course, and as he goes with his ewe-neck stretched out 
and his nose poked forward, one can scarcely imagine the 
collector in his senses to attempt to compete with the rajah’s 
beautiful horse. 

The Screw was originally a troop horse, but was cast for 
Tunning away ;—some say, because an officer, who knew his 
value a8 @ racer, recommended his being dismissed, and 
bought him in at the sale; but this statement is doubted by 
those who know the immense quantity of red tape required 
insuch proceedings ; and the fact that he was bought by a 
griffin (whom he nearly killed) for twenty rupees some few 
months after he was cast, together with his being excessively 
hard-mouthed, and, when once set agoing, impossible to stop 
until he chooses to think he has won a race, tend to give the 
lie e oF epee . 

e judge is convoying to the post a very powerful-lookin 
Australian that he thinks will do pocute Nem The supesintas 
dent of police, a capital rider, but a bit of a dandy, and who 
cares much more about the cut of his boots, breeches, and 
jacket, than the cut of his horse, is also en route for the start- 
ing post, accompanied by three more horses, whose owners, 

) tly, have more money than brains. This race is two 

ies; and the start takes place just at the foot of the hill, 
which almost prevents the horses being seén at the stand. 
Those people who have brought glasses are constantly ap- 
edto for information, and the stand grows impatient. 
collector is almost white with anxiety; especially when 
he sees one, two, three, and does not know how many more 
starts. But, thank goodness, the Screw is bebaving him- 
self for a wonder ; indeed, if it were otherwise, he would long 
4go have made his appearance in front of the stand. As 
much cannot be said for the Emperor, who dances in any- 
thing but an imperial manner on his hind legs; and the ra- 
jah’s horse seems to be so taken with his performances, that 
he is trying his best to imitate him, but it is all owing to that 
lon the grey, that ought to have been in the buggy and 
fot on a race-course, The collector’s eyes ache again with 
constant straining, so that he is obliged to relieve them by 
taking down his glasses. 
he ladies don’t like sitting and seeing nothing, and want 
to know why they don’t begin? ‘The collector would very 
much like to relieve himself of a little extra steam by an 
‘nathema or two against the man on the grey, but wisely re- 
Ah! there they go! No, it’s a single horseman, and, 
horror of horrors! the collector recognises the Dumulgundy- 
like action of the Screw. But, is it possible? Yes, by Jove! 

¢ has stopped him ; and the beast is shaking himself like a 
Tat; a man leads him back; and—they’re off! the Screw 
With two strides in one, determined not to be disappointed 

time. The pace is awful as they sweep past the stand, 
and the ladies wonder how any man can keep his seat at such 
mete, and are sure they would scream and drop off. But in 
hy € short space of time taken to express this wonder the horses 

‘ave completed another quarter of a mile, and the Screw, 
Who is leading, is nearly pulling his jockey over his head. 
ith joy the collector sees that Hawk is obliged to keep the 
Tajah’s horse going, and, barring accidents, he sees the race 
won. He’s not quite sure of his jockey though, for he is a 
siranger to him, but came with a great Teputation; and the 


now got to the hill, which is sure to find out the soft ones. 
What a line there is now! What tailing, almost Indian file. 
It can hardly be called a good race, for nothing seemsto have 
@ chance against the Screw. Nothing has. The astounding 
fact of having been stopped when he wanted to go, has put 
the devil into the Screw, and if he drops dead in the attempt, 
he’ll warm them. His jockey gives him a strong pull near 
the top of the hill, and the cunning old horse responds to it 
wonderfully, pulling himself together, and taking a breath 
that fairly heaves his jockey’s legs out. ‘“That’s your sort, 
old chap,” says the jock. ‘I like to feel that,and I know 
you’ve got a rusk left in you, if wanted.” On his dropping 
his hands again, the Screw falls into his old Dumulgundy-like 
action, holding the race as safe as a church. Hawk triesa 
rush at the distance, but Hussar only manages to decrease the 
distance from the Screw by a length, then dies away to no- 
thing, and is passed by the judge’s horse, but cannot overhaul 
the Screw, who canters in, hands down, a winner of upwards 
of two thousand rupees. 

After the Young Prince’s Purse, there are only two races 
left for decision, and the spectators (and I daresay my readers 
too) are glad of it, for the day is getting excessively warm. 
Some twenty animals of the most wretched and unracer-like 
appearance are brought out for the Hack Stakes. There are 
Roman-nosed, broken-kneed Persians, who do duty in buggies 
during the rest of the year; hide-bound animals, that have 
been cast from the artillery and cavalry for incurable mange ; 


they could speak) could tell pitiful tales of the career of a 
high-mettled racer; and—yes—Budmash, mounted by Tom- 
kins in a resplendent green jacket, with yellow belt. The 
race is soon Over, for the starter did not care to be kept 
broiling in the sun by the unworkmanlike mancuvres of the 
would-be jockeys; and after one false start, in which a hot- 
brained youth has come away the whole length of the course 
alone in his glory, warns the rest that, head or tail foremost, 
he WILL start them this time. The horses run the race from 
endto end without any assistance from their riders, and it is 
won by a quondam old racer, who adds another leaf to his 
autumn-tinged laurels. The Pony Race is rather exciting, 
the terms of the race being that the second pony is to get a 
portion of the stakes, and that the last is to pay the third 
pony’s entrance fee—a provision sure to make each compe- 
litor try his best; for, although he may see that he has no 
chance of obtaining first or second honours, yet he cannot 
afford to pull up and walk in, lest he should have to pay the 
entrance-fee of the third. But hallo! who is this? it is the 
doctor in a gaudy racing-jacket, a pair of trousers with straps, 
and a long pair of military spurs. He is greeted with roars 
of laughter as he passes the stand, and cries of two to one on 
the doctor. Then some one explains that, at mess the other 
night, the doctor threw out hints that he had had a rather 
brilliant career on the English turf, before he entered the ser- 
vice ; whereupon Simpkins pounced upon him, and succeeded 
in getting him to promise to ride his pony. The course is 
only a quarter of a mile, and they are soon started; they are 
all pretty close together, with the exception of the doctor, 
who got off ill in his endeavours to keep his seat, pulls his 
pony back, and is hopelessly out of the race. It is a near 
thing between the two first, both well-known performers. 
Some seconds after the race is finished, the doctor canters 
past, and is greeted with vociferous cheering. “Thank you, 
doctor,” says the owner of the third pony. “ Why?” says the 
doctor, “ You pay my stake.” The doctor is wroth, and 
declares that he never saw that proviso, that it is a most 
absurd one, and that he never heard of it in England; but 
his wrath is of no avail; and he goes off home in great dud- 


go jabbering towards the bazaar. 


winners. 


meeting. 
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eat and sleep, which cost money in London. 


seemed so quiet and still after. 


night, my lad ?” 
ow this made me feel rather low and down, for I was 
precious close drove. 


supper. 
and felt low. 


down there; while up here—— 
o’ something else.” 
close to London Bridge, where you goes down into Thames 


night. But I shakes my head and goes on towards the bridge 


running river, and the barges, and wharves, and shipping 
and great piled-up warehouses, and, look where I would 


while I’d been up in the big city a whole month, and hadn’ 
done a stroke o’ work yet. 





thought ot the coy Ang A in which he tried to snatch the 
Tage out of the fire, partly reassures him. They have 


one or two bow-kneed but fine-framed old animals, who (if 


geon, and does not appear again during the rest of the meeting. 
The stand is soon emptied, and the great concourse of natives 


The second and third days’ racing are similar to the first; 
the rajah and the collector dividing the large prizes pretty 
equally ; and the smaller being so distributed by the aid of 
handicaps, that none are great losers, and many are slight 
The owners of horses are pleased with their suc- 
cess, and the visitors with their reception, and the numerous 
balls and pic-nics. Thus, “the races” become an epoch from 
which future events will be calculated, until the next 


“Never give up, my lad; keep a stout heart,” I says. 
“ You ain’t the first man as has been outer work;” and him 
as I spoke to was myself, number one, you know; for just 
then he was the only friend I’d got, and a precious encum- 
brance he was, too, without anything to do, and wanting to 
So “never give 
up,” I says; and then I goes slowly along the streets, looking 
at the bright shops, and thinking what a little would set me 
up; and there I was, hanging about anywheres, nowheres 
like, till the shops was all shut up, and the streets nearly 
empty; and there I stood in front o’ the Exchange, listening 
to the clocks striking ten, some all together, and some in a 
slobbery way, one arter the Other, till they’d all done, and it 


“There’s ten o’ ’em,” I says, putting my hand3 a little fur- 
ther down into my trousers-pockets, and looking up at the 
bright stars as I leaned my back up again a lamp-post; and 
then I says again, ‘“‘ What are you going to do fur a bed, to- 


I warn’t particularly hungry, for I’d 
had a penny cup o’ coffee and a ha’porth o’ bread-and-butter 
at five o’clock ; but I could have said “ what for” to a good 
But there was no supper coming, so I stood there 

There was all the stars bright and clear just as I used to 
see’em down at home, and then I thought how easily I 
might have got a lodging o’ some kind or other, in a straw heap, 
or between a couple o’ stacks, or in a barn, and how it 
wouldn’t have been much to have slep’ out in the open air 


“ Ah!” I says, “there’s plenty o’ chimney-stacks up here, 
my lad, but it’s rather windy about them, so you'd best think 


So I jogs on just in time, for there was a policeman coming 
up to start me; and I goes on and on till I gets up them steps 


street, and looking down ’em I saw several chaps curled up 
in the warmest corners, as if they meant to stay there for the 
gets at last into one of the recesses, and looks down at the 


it seemed that there was plenty o’ money everywhere, 


“ Never mind, my lad,” I says; “ you ain’t got the thin end 


o’ the wedge in yet; but when do, lay on at the 
thick end, fn bet ” and the thoughts ot tow I boule lag on 
when I did get a chance made me smile a bit, in spite 0’ 

ing so low; and I gets down outer the seat, and then blest if 
there warn’t another policeman close and no doubt a 
watching me. So off I goes as fast I could. 

“Don't do to be idle here, my lad,” I says; and I jogs 
along west again, wondering what I could do for a rest 
five, when I meant to be up and off towards some o’ the 
workshops. I couldn’t stand the workho' they put me 
foo much in mind o’ seeing the tramps coming into our town 
down north, to get their ticket from the policeman before 
they fot up to the tramp ward. You see, if I could ha’ kep’ 
on night, I shouldn’t ha’ cared; but I should ha’ been 
good for nought nex’ day, so I goes along thinking where I'd 


go. 

First of all, I remembers them arches down outer the 
Strand, and I turns down the lane, and then stands still, for 
the wind came sighing up off the river, and it seemed to me 
to smell sweet and fresh, as if it had come from far away, 
floating over the water from out o’ the pure country ; and asi 
stood there it seemed to bring with it sunny days, by my own 
old river-side, with the clear water dimpling, and sparkling, 
and dancing among the bending grass and 8, while the 
green banks were shaded by the waving trees. There it all 
was—clear water, sunny meadows, old wooden bridge, red- 
brick tower church, boys fishing in the clear water that came 
sweeping round the little island—all bright, clear, and lovely, 
like a dream o’ God’s own beautiful country, sent to cheer me 
—a poor, hard up, working man; and all through that light 
puff o’ wind from off the river. 

Well, it was enough to make any man sigh as he looked up 
at the bricks and mortar closing him ih everywhere, just as 
if he’d no business up amongst ’em, and they wanted to 
shoulder him off, because there warn’t room for him in the 
great city. Howsoever, I goes down, footsore, and done up, 
under the black-looking arches, and then, giving a sorter 
shudder, I goes slowly groping along till I sees a light, and 
smells smoke, as if some one had a fire there; and then I 
hears some one a singing, and by the light o’ the fire there 
was one or two jiffing about in a sort o’ wild Irish dance; 
and that was quite enough. I makes the best o’ my way out, 
and finds a step where I sils down and has 4 rest. 

I'd been a-foot best part o’ the day, and was that tired taat 
I began dozing off, when “ tramp—tramp—tramp”—I hears 
the sound cf a step, and I knowed whose it was, so I got up 
and moved off, and met another policeman, as made me start 
by flashing his light in my face. But he didn’t say —_—ae 
only stopped short, and I knew he was watching me till 
was outer sight. 

“ Under the green trees, my lad; they’re cold omay, but 
the best you'll get to-night. Under the green trees,” I kep’ 
on saying; and I got on as fast as I could into Piccadilly, and 
on and along till I was opposite the railings, when I sat down 
on oge o’ the seats and looked over the Park down into the 
hollow, where all the lamps were twinkling and glowing just 
like so many stars, while at the back, above ’em like, was the 
great Parliament House clock shining like a moon. Ahi 
lired as 1 was, it wasa pretty sight; and I could not help 
thinking what a lot o’ comfort and misery there was always 
a-passing by them lamps 0’ a night. Howsoever, I jumps up 
again, for, same as before, there was another policeman 
a-coming, and I shuffles along werry slowly till I turns up 
Park-lane, and was soon under the railings. 

Of course I didn’t know the names of all these places 
well then ; but I’ve often been to have a look at ’em since, 
and what I thought then was terrible troubles, don’t seem 
anything werry serious now'that times is altered. 

oliceman again before I'd got far up the lane, and then a 
couple o’ them poor shivering gals; but they took no notice 
o’ me, and at last I looks this way, and that way, and listened, 
and then I gives a bit o’ a jump and was on top o’ the spikes 
in no time, and then let myself gently down on the otherside 
and stocd upon the grass. 

“Ah!” I says, giving my arms a swing, “one can breathe 
here.” And then I goes across the paths, and the road, and 
under and over more railings and flower-beds, and then I 
comes to a seat and was going to sit down, but it was iron, 
and as cold asice. So being a dry night,1 strikes right off 
towards the big trees out Kensington way, to the right of the 
Serpentine. I passes one or two chaps on the , but 
I didn’t seem to like the places they had chosen, so I keeps on 
a bit further till I comes to a big tree, where there was no 
grass growing at the foot, while the great roots stood up out 
o’ the ground ever so high ; and getting on the side where the 
wind didn’t blow, I creeps close up to the trunk and makes 
myself as comfortable as I could—and that warn’t apy too 
comfortable, I can tell you. , 

First of all it didn’t feel cold, for I'd been wine, and I 
sat, looking about, in a sort o’ half curled-up way. It wasa 
beautiful night, and the stars looked brighter than ever, while 
overhead the wind came whispering and sighing through the 
branches o’ the trees, murmuring a tune that I'd often lain and 
listened to far off in the bright country ; for, I dare say, Lon- 
don’s a bright enough place to them with plenty o’ money, 
but for we poor people it’s dull enough and bitter enough. 
Straight down before me I could just here and there catch a 
glimpse o’ the Serpentine; and beyund that, here and there 
like a star, there was a lamp shining; while heard, now and 
then, very faintly, came sometimes the rumble of a carriage 
or cab. All at once, close by, I heard a regular “ tramp— 
tramp,” and before I could make out what it was, it stopped, 
and then I heard low voices talking, the rattling of rifles, and 
then the “tramp —tramp” again; when I knew it was the 
soldiers relieving guard, and there seemed some comfort in 
thinking that I had company not so werry far off. — 

Off to the left I could see here and there a light in the top 
windows o’ the tall houses in Park-lane; and as the night 
went on, and I sat half leaning there, for I could not sleep 
tired as I was, I could hear sometimes the distant barking of 
a dog, or the howling of a cat, while the noise of the carriages 
came now werry seldom. 

I was sitting thinking and thinking, when it seemed to me 
that over Pimlico way began to look werry light, and, sure 
enough, after a time, the faint light grew into a deep red 
glow ; and though I knew it must be a bad fire not far off, I 
was too tired and worn out to get up and see. — 

Soon after 1 counted no less than four engines came rat- 
tling along; and it was easy to tell them from the quick rat- 
tling noise they made as the horses came galloping — as 
hard as they could tear. Then all seemed still and by 
degrees the bright light grew fainter, till it faded away, and 
with it the stars went too, for it seemed as though a t 
black curtain was being slowly drawn over the oky. till all 

was as black as ink; the wind began to moan and sigh, and a 
few drops o’ rain to fall, while a regular shiver ran through 
t} me, and I’d have given something for good warm blanket, 
or even a truss of straw, 1 was that cold and miserable, One 
time I thought o’ geiting up and running about, but didn’t 
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and listening to the soldier wal 
Ww there by the powder-magaz' 
thea wn his rifle with a sharp rattle. 

At tA all, in spite oe cold, and = rain, +. the 
moaning dropped to a sort of doze, an 0 
fancying I pan | Snap rortaghey D great trouble. I couldn’t 

what it ~~ I knew it was something dreadful, 

't help it, though I tried hard. It seemed 

to 6 upon me and keep me down, just as if I had the 
; and.then, all at once, I beat it off, and woke up 

8 ecared and alarmed, as if something horrible 

wes Mags when all was as still as could be; but di- 
d to. tremble, for one o’ the most dreadful 

I ever heard came ringing through the darkness, and 
h me as it made me shudder and shiver 
hen, again and again, thick and fast, 
after —T¥ as though from some one in the most hor- 


rid.torture; and I could feel my hair quite begin to lift, as 
though there was a cold wind t he it. 
I jumped up in a half-muddled, confused state, and for a 
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* is it ?” he says, as I runs up. 

“I don’t know,” I says; “I was asleep !” 

“Ran down to the water; it’s there,” he says; and just 
then from down towards the river there came the same shrieks 
again, but fainter and more stifled ; and fora moment I felt 
if 1 couldn’t stir; but I rouses up, and runsshivering down, 
though the noise stopped before I got half way to the water- 
side; and when I got there, and felt the gravel crunching 
under my feet, everything was as quiet and still as could be, 


and nothing to be heard but the “lap-lapping” o’ the water, 
and the g 0’ the wind. 
I walked some distance along one way, and then back, and 


abit the other way, and then gave a start, for a queer 
came off the water ; but I knew that must have been made by 
one o’ the water birds ; and then I stopped short, and wonder- 
ed whether one o’ them could have made thehorrible scream- 
g we heard; but I shook my head directly, and went on 
back to the soldier. 

“ Well,” he says, “ what wasit?” 
“ Couldn't see a soul,” I says. 


y' 
“Thought you wouldn’t,” he said. “It was somebody a- 
drowning.” 


“ What makes think that ?” I says. 

“ Shricks sounded so gurgling,” he says. And I felt that 
upset that I took and sat on a rail close by him all the rest 0” 
the night, and didn’t go to sleep any more. 

Two mornings arter there was me, and the soldier, and a 
poor gal, sitting im the board-room o’ St. Griffin’s workhouse 
wail for the coroner and the jury, as came straggling in as 
if they'd no business there, and didn’t belong to nobody, and 

ly didn’t belong to them. And there was a werry fussy 
chap there as seemed to know ’em all, and fust he was talk- 
ing to one, and then another, till two gentlemen in black 
came in, when everybody got up, and I heard them whisper 
as it was the coroner and the doctor, and they went and sat 
up be o” the green-baize covered table in two big leather- 
co chairs, and all the jurymen stood looking werry hard, 
and word what was to be done next. 

- a the door,” suys the coroner. “Have you enough 


EB 


The fussy chap says as there was; and then the coroner 
aa) . 


ys 3 

“ Answer to your names, gentlemen.” 

Then there was a bustle amongst the jury, as if they was a 
flock o’ sheep, and the fussy chap, as was the beadie, looks 
jast like a dog a-going to rush in among them, and to hunt 
em up, for they were all hanging together like little bits o’ 
sticks in a pond. 

Then the names were called over, and the swearing done 
after or let the coroner choose their foreman, for they 
couldn’t do it themselves; and then the doctor pulls out a 
snuff-box, and the coroner takes a pinch, which, as I thought, 
he did like a man as wasn’t used to it, and then sneezes three 
times werry loudly, and then tells the coctor as it always 
cléars his head wonderfully; when the doctor smiles and 
takes a werry — pinch, making a great deal o’ snuffing and 
fuse over it, and then snapping his fingers and flicking the dust 
off his shirt-frill, and all without sneezing. . 

“ Now, gentlemen,” says the coroner, and all the jurymen 
as was now sitting on each side o’ the table leans their heads 
towards him, “ you are met here to inquire as touching the 
death o’ a woman whose body was found—er—yesterday—er 
—er— astentey I think you said,sir? Oh! ah 

y, in the ntine. You will now proceed, gentle- 
men, to view the y.” 

The jury then rose, and the coroner began talking to the 
doctor, who was werry busy taking himself up aad putting 
his in handcuffs with his gold chain. 

“ This way, gentlemen,” says the beadle; and he led the 
way down a werry clean stone passage and into a small paved 
yard, in one corner o’ which was a little slate-roofed shed 
with the door open, and in here all the jurymen went except 
two, and was a young pale chap, almost a boy, and 
other a tall six-foot-two fellow, with a face like a cocoa-nut 

whiskers. 

The was wet and damp as if the floor had just been 
washed ; and there was a queer doctor's shop sorter smell 
about; and there, so pale and still upon a board laid on two 
trestles, was her as'we had come to see. Solemn and stern as 
marble, with her black hair smoothly parted, and her form 
decently covered and arranged; without a mark, or even a 
frown upon her handsome face, no sign of violence or pain, 
seen here under the dim skylight of the dead-house—asleep. 

It -was a sad, sad sight ; and we looked on in silence. There 
was no look of horror or fear amongst them as came to look ; 
bat rr" in and out on tiptoe. They talked in whispers 
as if id to wake her—poor thing; and then seemed glad 
to be once more’ outside, and to get back to the board-room. 

Private ks was examined, aud said what he 
knew, whieh wasti’t much; and a deal o’ trouble they had 
with him to get it: for there was him, a chap as was always 

drilled, and could form squares, and fours, and counter- 

‘and all re to be shoved, and butted, and pushed, 

arid poked, to get him to stand in the right place; which he 

did, at ~—% when the sergant out “ Attention !” 

And'there he stood, ready to let himself off—as he had no 

rifle—and ape all the information as was rammed into 
that not werty dangerous she!!—his skull. 

And'then I was called, and said what I knew, and how in 
the morsiitig I told the first‘policeman I met. And then he 
who had been statiding outside was called, and stated as he 
had heard certain information from the last witness, and went 


t olive to the ‘water-side, where, as spon as it was broad day- 
light, he saw something floating getting 


, and 


& boat, he 





cry | fault as the poor 


the body o’ deceased to shore and had it removed to 
the -house. There was nothing on the a = it 
could be identified—no or papers, but the clothes was 
there, if any gentleman would like to examine them. 

But no one did anything else but shudder at the damp 
muddy things as he forward; and then the coroner 
called for the next witness. ! 

Poor lass! she said her name was Rosina Ellis, single wo- 
man, and she could hardly give her evidence for sobbing. She 
didn’t look twenty. Said she knew the poor woman well, for 
they lod in the same house ; and, as she had not been back 
thought it might be her as was found in the Serpentine, for 
she used to say'she’d drown herself. She had known her 
two years, and. often walked er. Felt sick o’ life 
herself, and shouldn’t mind being with Thought her 
other name was Wilson, for that was written in a Bible she 

ve witness. It was a little old Bible with marks in it, and 

ere was a leaf turned down where it said, ‘‘ Woman, where 
are those thine accusers ?” and a’thick}mark under the words ; 
and another where it said, “Go, and sin no more.” Agnes 
told her to read it, and seemed very unhappy, and said she 
was tired of life. 

And then there was nobody spoke for a bit; and the poor 

kep’ on sobbing so bitterly, and one or two o’ the jury 
werry hard at the blotting-paper before them. Then 
the doctor told his story, full of long words,about mortem 
examination, and unhealthy state of organs, and effusion on 
brain; and at last gave it out as the poor gal died by drown- 
ing herself, he should say. 
at was all: so the coroner said, as the jury had heard the 
depositions of the several witnesses, and if they was agreed, 
they would no doubt find a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence, as the poor creature had been found dead. The sad 
case before them showed the terrible depravity of dur great 
city; and how Hyde Park had beeome the resort of the home- 
less and disreputable; and then he said a whole lot more, as 
if he meant it for me, and made me feel as if it was all my 
gal was drowned. i 

So the verdict of “ Found dead” was given in, and the ju 
all went and signed the papers; the coroner shook hands 
with the docter; and then the room was slowly emptied, for 
jury and witnesses struggled out, and the inquest was at an 


en 
I stood outside, feeling low and miserable, when I heard 
some one behind me speaking; and he said in a low, sad 


way: 

cf All that remains of her now is pure womanly.’” 

And then the one who spoke went by, and I saw the beadle 

with the policeman and the soldier into the AllbOrough 

y ean the jury go this way and that way, and nod per weep- 
ing gal go down the street followed by him as had said them 
words. Poor gal! going crying along with head hung down, 
as if ashamed to be seen by daylight: and as I followed, too, 
I saw her shrink more than ever when the juryman spoke and 
offered her money, which she would not take till she saw his 
sad kind look, when she took it, and I heard her promise to 
call somewhere for a letter. 

A minute later, and the bustle o’ the street had swept all 
away, and I was slowly going along anywhere, nowhere like, 
till 4 a police station, where, on black boards outside, 
there was seven little bills, and on the top o’ every one these 
words: ‘“‘ Dead Body Found.” 





THE HOUNDS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


Our ancestors several fine breeds of hounds which 
hunted by scent, and (either alone, or in packs like our 
modern foxhounds) wore out their prey by slow perseverance. 
Most of these old races are now extinct, or they have lost 
their peculiar and original character, their blood being blended 
with the “ Furriers” and “ Hermits” of our time. These ani- 
mals were not adapted to the modern system of hunting. 
They were never lifted, and the cast was almost unknown. 
If at fault, they were left by the men who followed them, or 
sometimes even hunted them in a leash, to puzzle the scent 
out by themselves, whilst the owner and his attendants took 
time to breathe. The deep bay of the bound was as much 

ded as the excellence of his nose, for if he would not 
fling his tongue, the footman soon lost him in the deep 
forests. The chase was commonly protracted for many hours, 
even after the Norman introduced hunting on horseback, and 
when William the Conqueror brought the “talbot” in his 
train; the line of scent was maintained with untiring perse- 
verance, and the game was secured by the same means as the 
stoat or weasel adopt for killing a rabbit. Some few dis- 
tinguished breeds survived the introduction of the Conqueror’s 
faster hound—the molossus or mastiff, and the wolf dog of the 


Yes ; I see; | third 


century. 
We Sere bem told, although we cannot vouch for the truth 
of the fact, that the talbot is mentioned in a MS. work written 
in 1807 by the’grand huntsman to Edward Il.; but we have 
little doubt the dog 7s described by that royal servant, and that 
his pack consisted of that fine breed. e can judge of his 
form and colour by old prints and pictures, and the fact that 
he outlived so many centuries is sufficient warrant for his 
quality. The bloodhound we have no doubt is the best mo- 
dern representative of the breed, both in outline and delicacy 
of nose. The talbot had the same long narrow forehead, the 
same deeply-set solémn eyes, the same large and flabby lips, 
the loose throat, the thin large leathery ears, the wide nose, 
the expanded nostrils, the deep bell-like voice, the lashing fine 
stern, the grand action, the strength and bone and muscle, 
now shadowed forth in the best specimens of bloodhound of 
the present day. He was commonly of the same colour —a 
sort of gravel-red, running down his back and loins—although 
occasionally he was what we call “pied,” or blotched and 
spotted with black and red, or blue and yellow, upon a white 


groun 

A black breed was well known in the Ardennes in the sixth 
century. These hounds, according to the old legends, were 
imported by St. Hubert from the South of Gaul, but we con- 
ecture that they came from the East; probably they were 

rought by pilgrims of rank, simply as curiosities. 

Indeed, it is said, long before the Crusades, white hounds 
were introduced from Constantinople into France, and were 
offered at St. Roch’s shrine, because he was the patron saint 
of all who dreaded canine madness. Some authorities con- 
sidered these white hounds talbots, but all agreed te call both 
black and white, St. Hubert’s hounds, and in the old days, 
the dogs of these two colours, were considered types of the 
Pagan and Christian condition of mankind. 

t is most likely that the talbot was so designated because 
some pilgrim ef the family bearing that uname brought the 
breed from Palestine, and became well known as the possessor 
of the true sort in England. 

Early in the twelfth century, packs of talbots were main- 
tained by the high ecclesiastics who were devoted to sylvan 
sports, whilst even mitred heads frequently laid aside the 





crozier for the hunting crop of the period, and woke up their 





sober to something faster than the episcopal amy 
In 1147, Walterus, es of Cantereary (who 


ards promoted to the see of Rochester), was ig 
ton Smith of his generation, and cheered red Atte 
were dra’ , up to his eightieth year. 
Bishop of Worcester, was a chip of the same block, ang 
straight am “ bands — the 7 ofthem. It Was 4 
matter argument w e clergy of the respective 
whether Worcester or St. David’s could “ go best ce 
longest,” an argumert, like many others, unsettled to 4° 
present time. However, such angry recriminations never 
affected the minds of these two di ed M.F.H’s 88 the 
following letter written by nald to his brother of 
David’s, will prove. After reminding the bishop that he baj 
nyo to forward to Worcester six couples o hounds, to, 

gh or too low for the standard of the St. David's pack) ), 
urges his friend to send the draft without losing time, «’ 
them come,” he writes, “O reverend father, without dela 
Let my woods re-echo with the music of their cry ang qj, 
cheerful notes of the horn, and let the walls of my palace 
decorated with the trophies of the chase.” 

part of many a m 


building and the abbot would sometimes inspect the broy, 
and pudding with more scrupulous punctuality than he q, 
tended “ nones” and “‘ primes.” He was as careful to dry 
them for the trough at the proper hour and with due cere. 
mony, as the master mariner is to wind up his chrono 
There he would point out to some favourite subordinate ecclcg 
astic the excellences of individuals or the family likeness 
the pack, handing down to him the traditions of their parey, 
age, and the curious arts of venerie which had come to hin 
throug’ the shaven head of his predecessor. Such, at any 
rate, was the custom of the excellent and amiable abbot of §, 
Mary’s, Leicester, one William de Clowne, whose pack wy 
perhaps the best and most level in the kingdom, and to whon 
the king granted the privilege of holding a fair or market fo; 
dealing in hounds, thus enabling him not only to disseming, 
his own capital sort, but obtain the best crosses for perpetuyt 
ing his breed. 

ut the Catholic clergy did not confine their attention, 
exclusively to hawk or hound. Although they were 
in everything relating to the mews or kennel, they found ting 
and leisure to cultivate the breed of the horse, the ox, anj 
even of swine. The incumbents of a few old livings will fing 
in some of the ancient parish deeds that they are enjoined 
keep a bull and a boar, and, in one or more instances, a h 
for the use of their parishioners; whilst a like injunction w 
to talbots, wolfhounds, and mastiffs was possibly omitted, 
because the reverend fathers believed the national taste wou); 
prevent (without the necessity of legislation) the extinctic 
of these celebrated races. 

In the sixteenth century the talbot was the establishej 
favourite of this kingdom. He was a hanger-on in his ex. 
treme at almost every noble mansion or old grange. |p 
the neighbourhood of the New Forest he was frequently kept 
even by the yeomen, but generally he was a pigmy specimen; 
and supposing he was a fine example, his excellence was his 
misfortune, and he limped after his owner in a style far differ. 
ent to his natural elastic gait, deprived of two claws of his 
fore feet (“ disforested”) because he was too large of stature 
to be thrust through the stirrup of the Conqueror’s son, and 
therefore might be large enough to head a deer. These wer 
the hounds {it is believed) to which Shakspeare alludes in his 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” as 

Match’d in mouths like bells, 
4% Each under each. 

Soon after they seem to have lost their purity, and ther 
were perhaps propagated in another form, and with changed 
characters and instincts, as northern or southern hounds. 

Tradition informs us that the talbot had not died out 
entirely at the end of the eighteenth century ; that some fer 
were to be seen in one or more parts of Wales; and we have 
it authenticated that one was about that time bys 
Mr. Havens, living at Breedon, in Leicestershire, who pro- 
cured him from Staunton, a seat of Earl Ferrers. It wu 
also to be found on the Scottish borders, and was trained to 
track and overtake cattle lifters and felons. This dog is the 
crest of Lord Shrewsbury and of the Grosvenors, and we have 
seen a hunting picture in the possession of one branch of the 
latter family containing the portraits of houncs by no meals 
unlike this heraldic device. seas all due allowance for the 
exaggerated forms adopted by heraldic draughtsmen, we have 
thought the blood of the talbot showed itself distinctly in 
these running hounds, even if we com their outline with 
the portrait on the family tankard. Thus, if we have drawn 
@ correct conclusion, the type of the talbot, if not the talbot 
itself, was familiar to some huntsmen at the beginning of this 
century, and there is very little doubt it might be seen 2 
France up to the time of the Revolution. , 

We think that the southern hound may be seen nearly, if 
not quite, pure, even at the present time; not so pure a8 
days gone by, when the talbot was a distinct breed, for it 
possible the southern hound may have been coeval with the 
talbot, in a different and lighter form, but still distinguished 
by its prononcé character from every other hunting hound of 
our time. We have two portraits at hand in old sporting 
publications, one of “ Wareful,” a southern hound—the pic- 
ture by Willis. She is called Wareful, late Gipsy, and i 
described as bred by Sir 8. Smyth, her dam Gaylass, grant: 
dam Old Countess, by Leader ; her sire Worthy, out of Fairy, 
by Workman. She is black-and-tanned, a little feathered 02 
the stern, and with a white breast. The ing Magazine 
(1835) gives us the portrait of another southern hound of the 
same colour, the property of A. W. Corbet, Sundorne Castle, 
Salop, and we are informed her owner used her for hare 
hunting. She is not unlike Bewick’s portrait of the “Old 
English Hound,” which he states is described by Whitaker, 
in his “ History of Manchester,” as “the original b' 
this island ;” but neither Whipsey nor Wareful have 80 fine & 
head as Bewick’s hound, nor js the “ hound ear” so ¥ 
developed or full of hound character. He also mentions § 
cross produced by a mixture of the beagle und the old Eng: 
lish hound which he calls “ the Kibble hound,” but we cannot 
depend upon his letter-press, although all of ns must admire 
his chaste, true, and characteristic engravings. of 

Youatt's portrait of the southern hound represents & 08 
more airy form and of gayer or than either Warefu 
Mr. Corbet’s Whipsey. He is a dog of character—of by | 
marked character—yet wanting in that throatiness whic 
always observable in slow hounds, whether talbots, couse’, 
or northern, and which bespeaks a tuneful yeice even 10 
beagle or harrier. He has also much white about him. f the 

he southern has a good title to be considered one Pat ot, 
ancestors of the foxhound. He is, equally with the 4 
the progenitor of good noses and good form; yet the os 
hound’s propensity to cast forward (a prominent feature, 
which a modern authority has impressed upon us) does 
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proceed from talbot or southern blood, though the inclinati 
to stoop for a scent does, We belleye we can account for 
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— forward, but, as we have no proof to offer, we | gain of the franchise to more for a better house that|doors that your principle keeps ajar the millions whom your 
Mble, instinct 1 Sa expression of a opinion. nd be a social benefit and an argument in favour of the} principle invites to enter. 
a ‘We have asserted that we believe the southern hound to be/ Bill. Yes, bu‘ the rise of rent does not necessarily meanthe| * * * But what says the member for Brighton, who 
Pad in existence. We have the followin unds for that | improvement of the house. Many gentlemen present know | spoke on the first reading of this Bill with so much ability 
they potty A hound called a bloodhound (w he was not)/that they must now pay £300a year for a London house|and promise? Why, that the wor class would have 
1, the existed in the urhood of the New Forest five and-twen- | which four years ago would have been thought dear at £200. | gone to war with Russia on behalf of Poland. That is quite 
Tode ears ago. We purchased a very fine bitch indeed, named | Nothing in this age of progress is so rapidly progressive as| Consistent with their generous tendency to side with the 
vas 4 WY Jetace in the year 1839. She came from a forest keeper, | the rise of rents in all the large towns. In Parliamentary bo-| weak against the strong. A House of Commons, had the 
ete tracked a deer admirably, with great patience, and over | roughs the house that is now worth £6 10s., or even £6, will| large majority been chosen by the working class, would then 
live = difficult ground. Within the last five or six years, we/| remain just as squalid ‘as it now is. The £7 franchise raises | have wished to provoke a war with Russia. But a war more 
© the procured from the same neighbourhood a dog named Tracer, | its rental without bettering its accommodation. But then it} disproportioned to our powers, leas sanctioned to our inte- 
Dever had maintained a considerable notoriety for detecting | is said the vote is a moral benefit to every man, whatever hie | rests, and more vainly exhaustive of blood and treasure the 
u the = stealers. This dog precisely resembled Youatt’s en-| education or condition of life. It raise ‘his sense of dignity | imagination of men carnot conceive. Why do such dan 
of Bt He would also track a man’s foot without blood,|and self-res experience tell you so? Was the| never occur in America and France, countries in which univer- 
che ie did follow an old keeper’s line for five or six miles, when | vote a moral benefit to the freeman and potwalloper? Do you | sal s is adopted? Because both in America and France 
too arene him, with complete accuracy, although it was a very | suppose that freemen are corrupt merely because they are| the popular Chamber has no voice in foreign affairs, no voice 
he 3 fad scentin “day. Subsequently he went to the north to re- called freemen? No; they are corrupt because they belong} in creating Cabinets and determining the choice between 
at ee eoented deer; and although when we first owned him | to a condition of life in which, no doubt there are many up-| peace and war. And jthe example of both these countries 
lelay, ranches for nothing but the human foot, he turned out an | right and earnest politicians, but in which there are many | makes the fact clear, that in proportiop as you lower the 
tthe : oe wirable retriever of venison. In 1864 Mr. Nevill, of Chel-| others who, of two rival candidates, prefer Smith and a £5-| scale of franchise to the preponderance of the working class 
be be d, Hants, exhibitea five couples of staghounds, which he | note to Brown and the Rights of Man. the safety of the State compels you to limit the powers and 
: saved the b k St. Hubert’s breed. We must, however, state} * * * Gentlemen have gone into calculations as to the| authority of the Representative Chamber. The more you 
tic conviction that they very strongly resemble both Ware- | number of boroughs in which the working classes at a £7|lower the standard of the constituency below the ."y 
brow ; fol end Whipsey, and that, from their colour and general ap- | franchise will have majorities. The Chancellor of the Ex- | education of the country, the more you will transfer the in- 
et we them ‘to be the last relics of the southern | chequer estimates the number at 60 boroughs, or 101 seats; | tellectual power of this House to some upper chamber, whe- 
draw : ound but ina very able pamphlet by Mr. Baxter the numbers appear ther it be an English House of Lords or an American Senate. 
o- Oar fathers had a singular method of breaking their packs|to be these :—Majorities in the election of 95 members—| Take America itself; no one there cares what is said in the 
eter hunting the hair, which is alluded to in the Spectator. We | nearly majorities in the election of 98—and from one-third to | House of Representatives. Every man there looks alone to 
clei ied to “etop hounds,” as they were called. These hare | two-fifths in the election of 85. But if 1 am right in main- | the Senate on questions that affect the general interests of the 
mo hounds were evidently slow hunters, dwelling on the line, | taining that the rise of rent in Parliamentary boroughs will| nation. The Senate there alone discusses foreign affairs, and 
wet er cutting corners, but following the hare at a respectful | rapidly make what is now a £6 rental a £7 franchise, the | When it does can become the executive body, resolve itselt 
bin Tistance, cry, through her various turns and doubles for | number will be considerabl increased, and in most of the| into a secret committee, and exclude the reporters. The wise 
aay hours together. The squire, in cocked hat and wig,| boroughs where the working classes will not actually have | Safeguard. of America against her popular suffrage is in 
~ dressed in a gay-coloured, laced, wide-skirted coat, with long | the majority their proportion will be so large that the election | the scantiness of the powers she leaves to her representa- 
x ? waistcoat to correspond, and shod with ‘boots on the will be practically in their hands. There eooms | to me this|tive assembly. * * * 
model i is in equer, a 
td Pope poe age rey thas Monin wstenboeee ood te- that it is oie Gan aaeee ae oie “ elaanes Mr. John Stuart Mill, following Sir E. B. Lytton, is re- 
ie dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, and mounted | are to have a clear majority that he considers their influence | Ported to have spoken as follows : 
“a poo be somewhat coarser and proportionably worse. The predominant. But a class may havea minority so large as| * * * He did not suppose there was in the House a 
, & hontaman, in his master’s livery and boots (his features terri- |to be practically predominant. member who could lay before them the cause of the working- 
— i bly ou by a hideous hunting cap), was not only encum-| * * * But the hon. gentleman the member for Birming-|™an’s trade unions or of the working man’s strikes in as 
; bred wi a huge brass French-horn, encircling his body, but | ham gives us, instead, what schoolmen call the argumentum | Satisfactory a manner as the class concerned would wish to 
tine : he had also to carry on his shoulder a long pole of tough light | dacwlinum. He says, “wretched Parliament that you are,|have it stated. He doubted that even his hon. friend the 
in wood. When at last the hare sank down exhausted, he man- | take this change now before some accident occurs by which | member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) could do that. There 
ll find to get before his pack and to throw down this barrier. | the working class may compel you to take something much | Were none of them, he thought, who had not much to learn 
_ famediatel every hound stopped, and although they bayed | worse.” And it is not the fault of the member for Birming- | 0 all these subjects. Probably, along with much valuable 
am ell as their parched throats would let them, not one at-| ham if one of those accidents does now occur in the shape of| information and many just views, they would have members 
~~ tempted to go on or seize the hare, which was picked up |a fortuitous concourse of tumultuary atoms, extending from |0f the working classes now and then pressing upon them 
me master of the hunt. ‘ Charing-cross to the doors of the House of Commons. Sir,| Wong ideas and erroneous opinions; and he was not pre- 
a Such were the hounds of our forefathers, as far as we can | on this subject of accidents, something is said by Montesquieu, = to say that if that class had the predominance in that 
action sscertain from the imperfect accounts of sport handed down | which the Emperor of the French thinks sufficiently striking | House attempts might not be made to carry some wrong 
. * to us—Field. . to quote with approval in his preface to the History of Cwsar,| Principles into practice. But there was now no question of 
lished “It is not Fortune,” says Montesquieu, “which rules the| giving the working classes such a predominance. All that 
na world. There are general causes which act on every mon-| Was asked for them was that they should have such an 
A... Kuuperial Parliament. archy, and all accidents are subject to those causcs. If the | @mount of representation as that their opinions should be 
y ken failure of a battle has ruined a State, there was a general | fairly brought before the House, that they should be met by 
men; THE REFORM BILL. cause which made it necessary that State should perish | real argument, addressed to their own reason, and their sen- 
‘ite ir Ep B LyTron said : * * The last time Her | through a single battle. In a word, the principal cause drags | timents should be expressed by men who could enter into 
differ eae Saas Reform Bill I ventured to | with it the particular accident.” If, then, we wish to create | their vwn way of viewing the questions in which they were 
of his } Majesty’s Government i woty ao ’ ios 7 f the|a general cause that may make an ’ particular accident of aj interested. When some persons attempted to correct the 
on SS ae “e¥ . 1 bal. seroletionary character fatal to the LSependenes and dignity | errors of the working classes they did it as if they were talk- 
od Ee ee aan tn ee eg t inconsider-|of this grand assembly, let us accept this argument of the] ing to babies. It they condescended to argue with them it 
re Ete epsonted at present; and, secondly, that a £6 fran. | bludgeon, and proclaim to the masses that’ we yield to| Was from premisses that hardly any working man would be 
~ : ae dead dive to bake aah a ae 4 ah betien. intimidation that which we refuse to reason. And, Sir, if we | Teady to admit. They spoke as if they thought that every- 
e het pee tht ah a tested, bi t i desire to create a general cause that may make any particular | thing which appeared self-evident to themselves must appear 
q poy ment po apes Py A than by my | accident of a democratic character fatal to the mixed Consti. | equally self-evident to the working man. Consequently their 
§ ee es. friend the Chancellor of t e Excheq " I Y con- | tution of thie country, let us at once accept this Bill, which, if| @™guments scarcely ever reachec the mark. These persons 
i Ge , Siiaicice alaaes aap nian, ae aan ed that hi : ork: ny accident can oeour of a nature to accelerate the impetus | batdly ever came into real contact with the working man’s 
a pp he ‘now, vcaigs ip apts tndeinataees oon and widen the circle of democracy, makes the political leaders | mind, because ol did — it. When y mentee ne $ lay 
is. s ’ tone H ; ituati ir, | near the heart of the working men came to be consi there 
dont 3 gether excluded from the pale of the genres ~ a . ee ee — ecg Ld. pang A om wes Ro Want of goodwill shown toward them, that he chear- 
efer £6 franchise, according (I quote his own wor a Steet Kemeem, eenenn abl k of it in the language we apply to|fullyadmitted. Butall those artificial arrangements of society, 
hen po aegar emer git We ie eon e's _ ~—y > ed somethin monstrous and abnormal. I recognize democracy | the necessity and advantage of which required to be proved to 
oe pee oat eco» Rea oll - f the li n’s ah re; it would | as one of the genuine and legitimate forme of national polity. | them, and in respect to some of which it was most essential 
Ail odnis them yyy = third ite leooun constitu- | Like every form of government it has its defects and faults. a — —_—* 7 y Ee ep ag a 
t Was 7 x . : ; A ita Cs ; in | tire ‘or granted. e no ieve e working 
i yur.” Now ite clear from the sai frnihed by the| But it bas al meri of own-merta dentified, in| roy, seni wo be uncoovinciies Te waa here 
inte ae ee ee hace’ thes tar Cav taieiien Grape the wert | individual genius, of notional eneagien, of passionate devotion | Of the special defects of a democracy to be obstinate in error. 
e hare : eee ee ieee = th of th 2 | to the ubiie cause. I would onon bape undertake the defence | An observant Englishman who had long lived in the United 
ce whole b Sah paionnten tet te £6 fi nebi Id of oar An lo-Saxon colonies from much that has been said | States lately summed up his judgment upon the Americans 
—_ pangs nny ey ee pe wena: ore dl ; a saunas inst them, But democracy seems to me essentially the|in these words. He said,“ They are the most teachable 
forte So SOE cheaen ts ta tinea, heh fhe ‘Ch posllor G vernment that belongs to societies in their youth, and in| people on the face of the earth.” An old country was not 
ehare ee eee te salsa, which the habits of ae even more than their laws produce so teachable as.a young one; but, nevertheless he believed 
yt pa rey ad Grecieis, " Saunien, ane west |a certain equality of manners and education. There is no|that our educa operatives—and especially those of 
ewih Tie pon pngat wp wey Needleman ~ san Lag" - oY special Seer al — heh adapted to every varying com-|them who are educated in politics—would be found 
yar ” po edhag amb pach sa rel pal cmc: ra £1 fi rod aaaih in different epochs of its existence. Butif there be ajt0 be among the least intractable portions of the 
= Che, wh Pansies caine cen vot far short of half|country in the world in which democracy would be aruinous |Community. As a rule they were much more in 
of tis Pd ree Lead hell ype 333,000 pen wor the it is a country like En ak wilh a very limited | earnest, and their opinions were often much more genuine 
=e to 908,000 slsotors of the other thas a peo- | ane of soil compared to the reseané of its population, with a] than those of some other classes who were actuated by the 
aiid oak inet teak ee - 1 halate. Commeres 60 eased upon credit and national prestige that it | mere desire to get on in the world. Above all, there was one 
uty joe png ea that s £f franchise inst lowered ty Par. | would perish for ever if by any neglect of democratic economy, | thing to Se Sees me eae —_ Mn ay by 
ii. i almost ev who muc! io wi em, an 
r it is liament, a £6 rental is raised to its level by tne, and sane 7, =. mene SOA, e0y ae <. — or which oo Lis own small experience had afforded note 
th the ee es ane oan nee Se te th aie f - Pen differences of reli ious sect that we should find it im-| few striking examples. There was no class which bore so 
uished Hee hs anaes waynes oy d Slay : for auntie to precede Qentene by that universal and general | Well as the working men to be told of its faults, and that, 
and se eae 00 wen see nese bane “A d it 5 ood pond : stem of ebenstion without Thich it would be madness to | too, even in harsh language, if they were only convinced that 
_ this Bil you tee in Fo nchnaw Deusen additional and ir- po the working class the sovereign constituency of a Legis- | the ge ba 9 > ion — ber “ cone f ae lye 
e pic: 3 , ; - p i could scarcely, the , COD 
aly Reel ine te of et rl ete ir ave Army mayer Iden, aula the Suu ot ean x Let night oo oun et debe eta 
grand: . ; ¥ cati i House, if the various notions, right and wrong, w. were 
Fairy, petty householders who value a vote, a for ot - armen 54 = 2° i a a dy iy) A. fermenting in the minds of the working classes, and some of 
soc pom Sone Ardley: yh ary hw phos fori ~~ h os a d, the establishment of democracy. So that even in| Which went down very deep into the structure of society and 
re Fe a Ean ia ina fox it ia not the rental of £6 but | America, despite the unequalled bouuty-of nature, the true | of Government, were fairly brought before that House and 
of the who pays a trifling iota less, for it is not the —— : 0 : —, s P oo a7 ape wey yi od of 150 years of| impartially argued there. It was often a subject of remark 
-_ thes aan a a wedi og hy Pa £7 : rye anaes brought Soap to the door o the poorest citizen, | With what ee bs . - hoy ponnle peignet fos 
hate - - : : : ; F ‘oh, | selves even to the refusal of what they most wanted, i 
“Old member for Leeds, addressing his constituents the other day, | precede the Se: dl a compares Sa seen — ols that everything which they co ef d have said for them- 
itaker, truly said that the absence of the ratepaying condition is — ~ a — = 3 bk. porate | = ‘unknown to the | selves had been said for them by somebody in the course ot 
= : panels baby roe - + aged el pad Bee dh English House = Guanine PRat thie Bill, you may say, | public discussion. Our workin , Saas pe vaihad th ~ 
nes “pag ee : 7 aN : . it i inevi that tranquillizing assurance. ey ways! e im- 
i. Feat ae pall that which is now # £6 rental Within the | ‘top to it and it is received ana’ understood as such by is | pression that not they themselves, perhaps, but, at all events, 
“=e aN A ae Ses, see, We noe nth i = orters out of doors, who, laughing at it as a| their opinions were prejudged and even condemned without 
"Eng: natural life of the present Parliament; and thus that you|en — A 1p Merton Grail ont Nontatd it as an installs | being heard, But let them have the same opportunity which 
—_ which the Gaonaae cal aan ng begs My the tion of the meee to which chaaiun bomeenety is the only | other classes had of pieting 4 —- ee a on 
ial i inevi | was a question, not of power, but of wisdom ; and then, 
Cauca of sh Excheaue ie n,Puningnt never con; gpl tng nviable op democrat te | Fike ido ola Whe ey Se, ey would nine 
dog of Carel end lo act pen ay My fa t i omer but because of the abuvast rinciple, adorned by the | quite as readily as any other section of the community in the 
~ 7 the ease of the £aG PB ong “Tce acun anne ontnaenl Goquense jof members of the Government which alone wins decisions of the a ang De em who was oftea 
| 3 - ' ; +» Bi ag uoted as though he were the enemy of democracy, instead 
ich “ —- and'ece how comparatively few coouplers ee oe 4 or apt mal = ey Ag we af its sincere but discriminating friend, said that democratic 
then, inte ee ey bamee te 22 Renee tare, bem cheat f pi litical communit ould exist for a quarter of an hour | Governments, —— they were perpetually making mis- 
in Ue 5 the £10 oo diene oy Sag hes g a ie os if all rights which Gpesietive philosophers say we take from takes, en able — to correct fhe apy 
bs - : i ‘i .| mischief they wrought was count - 
eee eee ee ee ae tees wee yay daca oe lenient. angers 
. F jally if | thia soli i i directed towards e actu a 
e fox at whatever rent you wish to fix the franchise, especially if this solitary right of an electoral vote forms an exception | was I ao, Th were told that our 
ature, from ratepaying conditions, you must calculate the real | and the privation of it constitutes a wrong. By this yea i a gp ag on asin e  vey : pro. 
es numbers so admitted to be within three Se —- are} you — and —— and Fe apne Ricouseiaseae a that direction —— that that ouse 
ation represented by the rental of £1 below it. ut gentlemen of every working man w gress aw with reli- 
or thls have said that if the poor housebolder was tndueed by the ie tive tee still excludes, and you gather round the} repealed the Corn Laws, done ay 
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gious disabilities, and accomplished he knew not bow meee 
other 


He shonld be the last person to dis- 
paragie' teens important Reforms, which had probably saved 
the country from a great convulsion. As little did he under- 
value that sound sense and or feeling which had enabled 
the governing classes of this country to keep their ground 
and at the same time advance thus far. ‘“ Habes pretium ; 
cruci non figeris.” eir reward was that by doing no harm 
bef were not hated as other privileged classes sometimes 
had been. But was that all that the Legislature of this coun- 
try could offer to the people? Were they to be content with 
only undoing the mischief which they and their predecessors 
had done in former times? Were not all the great and crying 
evils of an old and crowded state of society waiting to be 
grappled with? The curse of ignorance, the curse of 
pauperism, the curee of disease, the curse of a population bred 
and nurtured in crime—all these things they were just begin- 
ning to think of—just touching, as it were, with the tips of 
their fingers, And by the time that two or three more gene- 
rations were dead and gone they would perhaps have found 
out the ag | to cope with these evils and to make their coun- 
trymen’s lives a little more worth having. He could not 
help thinking they would make more progress in that good 
work if they had the classes who were the chief sufferers from 
the chronic maladies of our civilization regularly among them 
to stimulate their zeal as well as add to their knowledge. 
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The News from Europe. 

We have again been favoured with a quartette of European 

steamers during the week. The Hermann from Southampton, 

Allemania from Hamburg, via Southampton, and the Hider- 

nian and Scotia from Liverpool, followed each in quick 

succession in the beginning of the week, the last named 

reaching New York on Tuesday, with full London files to 
the 21st ultimo. 

We copy elsewhere extracts from Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
speech of the 18th against the Reform Bill, and from John 
Stuart Mill in support of the measure, which will give the 
reader an idea of the merits and demerits of the case, as 
viewed by those two thoughtful if not representative men. 
On the 19th and 20th the debate was continued with great 
spirit on both sides of the House, bringing out Sir W. Hutt, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Layard, and others in 
support, and Lord Elcho, Sir H. Cairns, Lord Dunkillen, Mr. 
Hardy, and others, against the Government measure, when 
the debate was again adjourned till Monday the 23d, a report 
of which has not yet reached us. Already, however, we have 
a report of five nights’ debate on this Bill, and the Govern- 
ment would appear to have lost ground in the last encounter. 
It is difficult yet to foretell the final result, but one thing is 
pretty certain, that the measure is not likely to be hurriedly 
disposed of, and we have yet to hear eloquent speeches on 
both sides. Mr. John Bright—whose support the govern- 
ment would bave been much better without so far—moved 
the adjournment of the last debate, and may therefore be ex- 
pected to lead off on the 28rd, and Mr. Disraeli has expressed 
his intention of making “some observations” on the subject, 
“if the House allow !” 

We must admit that our sympathies are naturally enlisted 
on the side of the existing Ministry on this subject, and more 
so than with those who profess to be their “advisers,” but 
without responsibility ; and if it is necessary—which it ac- 
tuslly appears to be—that the right of suffrage shoule be ex- 
tended to the better portion of the middle classes of England, 
who, Mr. Gladstone has said, now “ pay three-sevenths of the 
taxation of the kingdom, while they only possess one-seventh 
of its representation”—and are becoming more intelligent 
from year to year, and better able to use that right judicious- 
ly—we think the present bill quite as good an one as that for 
which Lord Derby was responsible in 1859, and has been, 
perhaps, introduced with more sincerity and earnestness of 
purpvee. It is true that Great Britain—with a less franchise 
in fp! oportion to its population then any other first-class power 
in the world—has been governed with more intelligence and 
wiscom than perhaps any other nation. Yet it is now claimed 
that the concessions made by the Reform Bill in 1832, having 
proved upon the whole beneficial, still further conces- 
sions may be safely made. In fact the two great politi- 
cal perties of the State are pledged to the principle, and 
th: differences existing are in fact more technical than real. 
The adir / sion of some 800,000 or 400,000 new electors from 
the more intustricur middle class, to participation in the pri- 
\.e2» tf citizenship, should be rather viewed as an incen- 
tive to .:mprovement by the lower millions, than as a danger 
to the wei: ‘<'ag and security of thestate. We predict, more- 
over, more tro ‘Je to a Ministry, which attempts to carry 
this measure couple] with the distribution of seats, than to 
the present one, we) wisely divides the question into two dis- 
tinct bills; for it is a difficult matter to obtain the votes or 

Membersir ..**:t Ola measure expressly framed to unseat 
themstives, as woul. .¢ the case in some 80 to 50 instances 
im the minor constituencies of the present House of Com- 
mc nos, 

’ On Bir Fitzroy Kelly’s wtion on the Malt tax, Mr. J.Stuart 
5 Imadea short but eloquent and very original speech, 
aga ost the motion, advocating rather the continuance of the 
duty, and that the proceeds, say £6,000,000 per annum, should 

be set apart jor the gradual extinction of the National Debt. 


reason that the 
one of her greatest sources of wealth—as a manu- 
facturing country—will be exhausted much sooner 
than generally supposed. He referred hon. members 
to a work by Stanly Jevone, which concludes that at the 
present rate of consumption of coal three generations at the 
most would see an end of all workable British coal nearer the 
surface than 4,000 feet, and that the expense of working coal 
at a depth beyond this would prevent competition in manu- 
factures with countries richer in fuel. This is a serious view 
of the question, but all will admit a very timely snggestion, 
if, as Mr. Mill thinks, Great Britain’s coal-fields are so nearly 
exhausted.--We notice that a bill has been introduced into 
Parliament, and has passed the second reading, the object of 
which is to give shareholders in joint-stock companies more 
efficient control over the acts of the directors. This is a 
very necessary measure judging from the disreputable ex- 












































Mr. Mill claims “that instead of the people of England being 
able to presume that future generations would be better able 


to cope with the National Debt than the present, the re- 


verse seemed more probable,” and gives as his chief 
Coal Mines of England, which are 


posés made of late, not only in Joint-Stock Companies, but 
in the management of some of the “ Limited liability” com- 
panies and Banking institutions, which must ultimately in- 


jure the financial reputation of all England, should transac- 


tions such as lately reported be frequent in time to come. 
—The Oaths Bill, after being, in one form or another, many 
times defeated by the Peers, has been at length passed by 
them. 

From the Continent we have little to record that is new. 
Austria and Prussia continue to occupy a threatening atti- 
tude toward each other, but we have seen no good reason 
to change our previously expressed views that war will 


finally be avoided. So far as the Schleswig Holstein ques- 
tion is concerned, Austria expresses herself willing to leave 
the issue to the people, and adds, that if, left to themselves, 
the inhabitants of the Duchies desire, by universal suffrage, 
annexation with Prussia, Austria will be satisfied. It is 
further. said, that 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, Baden, and Darmstadt—have come to 
an understanding on the question at issue and will support Aus. 
tria. Certainly Count Bismarck is placing himself in a very 
unenviable position by pushing matters to extremities in the 
face of these facts, particularly when coupled with the one of 
numerous meetings having been held in opposition to his po- 
licy in Prussia itself. The British Government is said to 
have received “a cold and haughty reply” from this despotic 
minister, but when it is added that he has actually tendered 
his resignation to the King, and contemplates a visit to Ems, 
England can afford to endure his frowns for the present. 


five of the minor States—Bavaria, 


The old rumour is now revived that attached to the Sep- 


tember Convegtion between France and Italy were certain se- 
cret articles, by which the latter agrees to concede more ter- 
ritory to France when she acquires Rome or Venetia. But all 


this is speculation at most, and may prove to be a pure fabri- 
cation. 


The attempted assassination of the Emperor Alexander of 


Russia, naturally creates a very considerable excitement 


th h 


























t that Empi The would-be assassin is described 


as “a Russian landowner of small means, who conceived him- 
self injured or ruined by the emancipation of the serfs.” The 
Emperor seems to have taken the matter very composedly, 
and himself seizing hold of the culprit, quietly asks him, 
“What have Lever done to you that you should seek my 
life?” Had President Lincoln had a police officer at hand to 
strike aside the hand of the American assassin, he would have 
had an opportunity of putting the same pointed question to 
the misguided Bodth, and would doubtless have lived to re- 
ceive an unsatisfactory reply. 


United States—The Political Situation. 
To the calm, dispassionate observer, the present position of 


political affairs in the United States is one of absorbing interest 
and increasing perplexity. The two great problems upon 


which philosophical travellers were accustomed to dwell, in 


their speculations as to the future of the Republic, have been 
solved by the war. The latest antagonism between State and 
Federal authority, in which De Tocqueville detected danger to 
material unity, has been disposed of summarily and for ever. 
The subordination of local to general authority has been 
established ; and henceforward the various issues growing out 
of the doctrine of state sovereignty will be known only as 
elements of history. And the question of slavery has been 
settled with equal energy and decision. No period of proba- 


tion or apprenticeship has intervened between absolute bond- 
age and liberty, as in the British West Indies. No calcula- 
tion of cost has been entered into, as between the slave owners 
on one hand, and the emancipating nation on the other. The 
exigencies of war accomplished in a few months what the 
most enlightened and courageous statesmanship shrank from 
attempting. 

But though the rude arbitrament of the sword has thus 
far removed difficulties which the wisest friends of the 
United States seldom thought of without apprehension, it 
has at the same time produced complications of which few 
venture to predict the end. 

So far as the emancipated Slaves are concerned, there 
seems to be less room for fear than might have been rea- 
sonably anticipated. There has been riot and bloodshed 
at Memphis and Norfolk; and for a long time to come we 
may expect a repetition of these scenes in communities 
where negroes collect in large numbers. But, altogether, 
substantial progress in the adjustment of the labour ques- 


tion is reported from nearly every Southern State. The 
negroes are working, for the most part, with a fair degree 
of industry ; while those who were but lately their owner, 
are vindicating the Southern character for humanity, by 
dealing with them in a spirit which the North has hardly 
appreciated. Nowhere that we can discover is there any. 
thing like a general disposition to withhold from the negro 
the civil rights which are the coacomitants of freedom. Ip. 
deed, in many of the States, the civil equality of the two 
races, before the law, has been already provided for, and 
doubtless it will be in all ere mary months have passed 
away. The testimony of Major General Sheridan, that the 
social status of the negro “ will be worked out by the logic 
of the necessity for his labour,” is in harmony with common 
sense; and there can be no doubt of the opinion, expressed 
by the same dashing soldier, “that the best thing that Con. 
gress or States can do is to legislate as little as possible in 
reference to the coloured man, beyond giving him security in 
his person and property.” Over-legislation, mischievous in 
all cases, wonld be especially mischievous in this, seeing how 
many and widespread are the points involved in the sweeping 
change which has taken place in the society and the incustry 
of the South. We have the assurance of General Sheridan, 
that the negro is treated better in New Orleans than in New 
York ; and the Southern people may be safely left to arrange 
the social and industrial relations of their respective States, 
Their interest and their humanity should be guarantees suf- 
ficient for all present purposes. 

Passing to the political complications of the hour, we find 
little that is satisfactory. The Joint Committee appointed by 
Congress to consider what is called the Reconstruction ques- 
tion, have presented, as the product of five months’ labour, a 
report which appears to satisfy nobody. It is too radical for 
the conservatives; too conservative for the radicals. Of negro 
suffrage, confiscation, or other pet projects of Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens and his friends, it says nota word. But it disfran- 
chises the South until 1870, postpones indefinitely the admis- 
sion of Southern Senators and Representatives to Congress, 
and excludes permanently from civil employment all who 
were prominently associated with the rebellion. With the 
controversy to which the enquiries and the propositions of the 
Committee have led, we have neither the desire nor the right 
to meddle. All we are required to chronicle is the fact that a 
discussion which has for months past been conducted with 
vehemence on both sides, is now more vehement and more 
angry than ever. Nor is there any sign of reconciliation be. 
tween the President anid the majority in Congress. The 
latter pursue their course unfalteringly. Whether the Recon- 
struction Committee’s report be adopted or not, it undoubtedly 
reflects the will of the majority, so far asconcerns the relation 
of the Southern States to Congress; and each succeeding 
week furnishes a fresh illustration of the determination of 
the same party to annoy and thwart the President as far as. 
possible. His nominations to office are rejected or held in 
abeyance. The services of Major-Gen. Blair to the cause of 
the Union have not saved even him from rejection as the 
nominee of Andrew Johnson. And the adoption by the 
Senate of a proviso to the Post Office appropriation bill, vir- 
tually taking from the President the power to make appoint- 
ments, proves how pertinaciously the struggle is being 
carried on. The President, too, is not less decided, 
nor one whit less demonstrative. He has debated the 
reconstruction question with his cabinet, anda quasi-ofii- 
cial report, furnished to the associated press, exhibits him in 
an attitude of resistance to the scheme of the Committee. All 
but one of his Secretaries—and he the least considerable of the 
whole (Mr. Harlan, of the Interior)—are represented as sus- 
taining his views. And, practically, the President is apply- 
ing his policy throughout the South, wherever opportunities 
occur. His opponents talk; he acts; so that it is not easy to 
decide how the contest will ultimately terminate. 

Something depends upon outside opinion. Mr. Sumner 
suggests to the Senate the propriety of studying the temper of 
the country before venturing upon further steps. To a cer- 
tain extent, the country has been already heard from, and its 
voice seems to favour the President and his policy. True, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire have pronounced for the 
Republicans. But in Ohio, Michigan, Llinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and other Western States, a series of local elec- 
tions, municipal in their character, have resulted otherwise. 
Really decisive verdicts will be given in the autumn by 
Pennsylvania and the other States, in which important 
Federal elections will then occur. 





Thomas Carlyle, 

In the Albion of the 21st ult., we referred to the installation 
of Carlyle as Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 
We need not apologise for again referring to the subject ; for, 
indeed, on a more leisurely perusal of his address to the 
students of Edinburgh, manifold beauteous thoughts, couched 
in simple, forcible language, seem to well out as one reads; 
and one cannot but observe the rugged earnestness of ex- 
pression which marks his every conception, widened and 
deepened by his acquaintance with the writings of the great 
German thinkers. To urge the value of this address cannot 
be out of place, when it is remembered that we live in 
an age which is overrun with superficialism and 
empiricism and that one chief aim of the writings of Carlyle 
has been reality. Thomas Carlyle was born in the year 
1795, in Dumfriesshire. He was a pupil of the Parish School 
of Annan in that county; and at the age of 14 years, he 
went to Edinburgh to attend the classes of that not very cele- 
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amongst its alumni the names of Brougham and Ruseell. 
Young Carlyle was intended for a Presbyterian Minister ; but 
the independence of his mind _ recoiled from the idea of being 
pound down to Confessions of Faith and the ordinary routine 
of a Minister of the Scotch Establishment, so he resolved to 
try the field of literature. He remained at the University for 
seven years. His University career does not seem to have 
afforded much prestige of his future fame in the world of let- 
ters, and he was chiefly remarkable as a young man of lonely 
and contemplative habits. In 1836 he removed to London, 
and has since continued to reside there. He was elected Lord 
Rector by a very large majority, over Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. 
M.P., whose eloquence, by the way, is in remarkable con- 
trast to that of his successful opponent. 

One reporter, describing the Installation ceremonies, says 
that Mr. Carlyle had a healthy and robust appearance, such 
as is seldom seen in men advanced in years, whose lives have 
been devoted to study. He spoke, as we before noticed, with- 
out using notes. The changes which took place in his coun- 
tenance were especially noticeable, as he proceeded. When 
uttering his severe and sarcastic sayings, he looked as well as 
spoke them ; and, when speaking of the Divine glory and 

and the beauty of this world, his face was lighted 
up with a wonderful loveliness. When alluding to the strug- 
gle of life, he looked exceeding earnest, raised himself erect, 
and threw back the grey hairs from his massive forehead. 
But his gesture and eloquence assumed their climax, when 
reciting the lines—from Goethe—with which he concluded 
bis address. 

We make, here, an extract from Mr. Carlyle’s speech— 
embodying a valuable protest against the cramming system, 
which so extensively prevails in the British Universities, and 
which does so effectually damage the reflective faculties of 
young students :— 

“There is also a process called cramming, in some univer- 
sities—that is, getting up such points of things as the exami- 
net is likely to put questions about. Avoid all that as en- 
tirely unworthy of an honourable mind. Be modest and 
humble, and diligent in your attention to what your teachers 
tell you, who are profouudly interested in trying to bring you 
forward in the right way, so far as they have been able to 
understand it. Try all things they set before you, in order, if 
possible, to understand them, and to follow them in propor- 
tion to your fitness for them. Gradually see what kind of 
work you can do; for it is the first of all problems for a man 
to find out what kind of work he is to do in this universe. 
In fact, morality as regards study is, as in all other things, 
the primary consideration, and overrides all others. A dis- 
honest man cannot do anything real; and it would be greatly 
better if he were tied up from doing anything. He does no- 
thing but darken counsel by the words he utters. That is a 
very old doctrine—but a very true one; and you will find it 
confirmed by all the thinking men that have ever lived in 
this long series of generations of which we are the latest.” 

Now we would call especial attention to this extract, be- 
cause it supplies an admirable warning to the teachers and 
the taught of this go-ahead country. Now-a-days, youth are 
under a rerpetual cram. The tutors, under whom they are 
placed, are at once informed by their parents or guardians, 
that in a few months—perhaps weeks—their hopeful scions 
must be prepared for this college or for that, and so they are 
at once subjected to a regimen of ‘cramming’ certain authors, 
which paralyses all free study aud independent thought, and 
makes our schools hot-houses wherein precocious boys are 

Jored into an unnatural and consequently unhealthy course of 
reading, or rather of skimming a few portions of literature ; 
in fact, just as much as will enable them to enter the college 
of their choice. This is sham, and consequently Mr. Carlyle 
hates it: it results in cant, which he abominates with holy 
abhorrence. We should greatly rejoice it by thus drawing 
attention to Mr. Carlyle’s common-sense advice to students, 
we should be, in however small a degree, influential in per- 
suading parents to exhort their sons to s! udy for the sake of 
inducing habits of reflection, and in fact’ drawing out (or edu- 
cating) the mind. As to truthfulness, our friend Punch has an 
admirable cartoon in his issue of the 14th April. He exhibits 
Mr. Carlyle, calm and placid, enveloped in Inverness cloak, 
hatand stick in hand, as if pouring out words of truth and 
common sense. On a raised platform, hard by, is John 
Bright, M. P., fleshy and oily, (his broad-brim Quaker hat on 
the ground), in excited gesticulations, addressing a gaping 
crowd of the “ intelligent working man” who is to be forth- 
with enfranchised. 

“Wisdom and Wind-bag” is the caption—below, as follows : 
Carlyle—“ For if agoodspeaker Bright.—‘ The House of Com- 
—an eloquent speaker—is not mons is little better than a 

ing the truth, is there a ShamandaFarce Parliament 
more horrid kind of object in is never hearty in any good 
creation ?” (Loud cheers.) work. It hated the Reform 
Bill, it hated the Repeal of the 


Corn Laws, it hates this Fran- 
chise Bill.’ 


If this squib can be put into Mr. Bright’s pipe, it will do 
him good to smoke it. When Mr. Carlyle was elected Lord 
Rector, the Senatus-Academicus at once offered to him the 
honorary degree of LL. D. The hater of shams at once saw 
that he could not consistently participate in such a sham as 
this; so he wittily declined it with very good humour, saying 
that he had a brother who was Doctor Carlyle and that if 
two Doctors Carlyle should by chance apply for admission to 
the realms above, it might create confusion ; so he would ra- 
ther decline. He seemed to consider the Lord Rector’s offi- 
cial robe a sham, for he put it off before he commenced his 





address. Again, we repeat, that it is a very noble and soul- 


stirring production—and although in many of his dicta we 
should differ from him, yet we feel that Scotland has raised 
and England has nurtured a very great man in Thomas Car- 
lyle. In this superficial age, every honest man will feel grate- 
ful to one who has so ably exposed sham, and cant. 


Teutonia, 

The accounts by the Scotia of the status quo of the German 
quarrel, serve to confirm our previously expressed belief that 
Austria and Prussia would not fight after all. The phlegma- 
tic Teutons have betaken themselves to reflection, and the 
end, we trust, will be at least present peace, 

At the late advices the Ambassadors had not demanded 
their passports. Bavaria and Saxony have both propounded 
excellent counsels. The Queen of England is said to have 
addressed to each of the quasi-belligerent powers friendly 
notes, counselling peace. The “ gue voulez vous” of Napoleon 
III. may have had its effect, and it certainly appeared to us 
very like the old oracle of Delphi—“ Aio te, Zacida, Romanos 
vincere posse;” and its interpretation, “I shall not 
commit myself, but await events, and take which- 
ever side 1 think, on reflection, offers the best 
terms.” There is a report that Count Bismarck 
is going to Ems to deluge his inner man with mineral waters ; 
which 1s a far less awful operation than deluging Germany 
with blood. How Bismarck can withdraw from the position 
which he has assumed, is not for us to explain. He has, no 
doubt, played a very daring game, and it is only people who 
look on the surface of things who will deny him the position 
of an able and far-seeing statesman. His great fiasco seems 
to have been his proposition to reform the Bund on the basis 
of universal suffrage. This was a stumper for every one. 
Bismarck the absolutist—the ambitious Kaiser—the gagger of 
Parliament—the sneerer at Constitutional Government—the 
accuser before the tribunals of the leaders of the opposition— 
for him to make such a proposition seemed so utterly absurd, 
that the Prussian people—greedy of territory as they are— 
could not swallow it. They could not believe in its sincerity 
and so they repudiated it. To be aggrandized they were 
perfectly willing—to take the hegemonia of Germany away 
from Austria, and play its first fiddle, is what above all things 
they desire, but it appears that not even will the Liberals of 
Berlin accept these good things at the hands of Bismarck. The 
last tidings are that Austria would disarm on the 25th of 
April, if Prussia would do the same on the 26th; and if so, 
Bismarck must subside for the present. What then were his 
plans? Seeing that his ambition and daring are well nigh 
boundless, and that he is a man of very uncommon ability, 
we are inclined to believe that the plan which he hassketcheg 
out is something like this : 

To tempt the King of Italy to form an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance by the offer of Venetia and perhaps Lombardy. 
We hope the Italians would not consent to these acquisitions 
on Prussian terms—certainly Cavour would not have so 
done. Thus would Austria be humbled and fleeced. If Na- 
poleon III. “asked for more” he might be put off with Sar- 
dinia, which Italy would surrender, if assured of Venetia. 
Successful in the South, and Prussia the leading power, the 
small Duchies of the North would be swallowed up, and to- 
gether with Schleswig-Holstein annexed to Prussia proper. 
No thinking man but would rejoice to see the litle German 
principalities incorporated into a great power, were that 
power only free. But there isthe rub. Bismarck cannot be 
trusted to act constitutionally. ‘“ Sic volo, sic jubeo,” would 
be a more suitable household word to him than “judicium 
parium, lex terre.” If King William I. has shaken off the 
Bismarckian fetters, in the nick of time, he will have proved 
himself to be a wiser man than we took him for. Certes the 
idea is magnificent! An Empire of 25 millions of brave men, 
strengly organized and all speaking the same language, with 
the same social and political idiosyncracies, is a great tableaux ; 
but the price may be more than humanity is willing to pay. 
Much as we should like to see the idea realized, we under- 
stand not how it is to be brought about without deluging a 
large portion of civilized Europe with blood. Alas! we know 
what war means here—we see its fell effects around us day by 
day—and if the Hapsburgs are to be punished for their old 
sins only in this manner, we would rather leave them as they 
are. Besides, for once they are right. Gladly would we see 
poor soldier and priest-ridden Venetia out of their clutches— 
but not at any price. Bismarck’s ambition may yet bring 
great things to pass—” Blindly the wicked work the righte- 
ous will of Heaven,” and it is just possible that the long 
talked-of regeneration of Germany may be the result of his 
annexing a Duchy in order to keep down Constitutional 
Government. 








The Bombardment of Valparaiso. 

A telegraphic despatch which we noted last week, announced 
that Commodore Rogers and Admiral Denman, the respective 
American and British naval commanders in the Pacific, had pro- 
tested, to the Spanish Admiral, ia the harbour of Valparaiso, 
against the proposed bombardment of that city, by the Spanish 
fleet, and had stated their determination to resist it by force, 
The next news received, in reference to the Spanish-Chilian war, 
was that Valparaiso had been bombarded by the Spanish fleet, 
and that neither American nor British commander had interfered. 
An official statement has since been made publio, from Commo- 
dore Rogers, by which it appears that Admiral Denman was the 
first to decline interference, and that he, Commodore Rogers, 
though fully persuaded that the rights of neutrals in Valparaiso 
ought to be protected, was unwilling to act, and did not act, be- 
cause of the defection of Admiral Denman. Commodore Rogers 





and approval of the American Minister, General Kilpatrick. The 

bombardment, unstayed by either neutral power, took place on 

the Siet of March, and great damage was done to the city of Val- 

paraiso. Several lives, also, were lost. 

That the bombardment of Valparaiso, by the Spanish 

Admiral, was an utterly useless and, therefore a reprehensi- 

ble action, is self-evident. Still further, as the city was 
entirely defenceless, and contained very many neutral 
inhabitants and a large amount of neutral property, it 
was a cowardly action. Ithas tarniehed the honour of Spain, 
and it can scarcely fail to place that power in a very unenviable 

position. Meanwhile the failure of the British Minister to sup- 
port Admiral Denman in his projected interference—for we in- 
cline to believe that the fault was the Minister’s, and not the 
Admiral’s—must be deeply deplored. Under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, a vigorous protest and determined atti- 
tude, on the part of the British and American representatives 

could scarcely have failed to prevent the bombardment of the 
city. Had such concurrent action been taken—and, on the part 
of the American commander, there certainly was no reluctance— 
a calamity might have been averted, and it is probable that no 
appeal to force would have been necessary. The British mer- 
chants of Valparaiso have passed resolutions severely censuring 
both Admiral Denman and the British Minister. It is clear that 
the case was one that d ded the ption of extraordinary 
responsibility. We believe that H. M. Government would have 
sustained its Minister in resorting to the most decided course for 
the protection of British subjects and British property, situated 
in this obscure town. 








PAusic. 


As the Hvening Star did not arrive here from Havana until 
Wednesday, with Mr. Grau and his Opera Company, it was found 
impossible to begin the season on Thursday, as first proposed. 
The requisite preliminary arrangements, however, have been or- 
dered, and the opening is announced for Monday night. ‘La 
Traviata’’ will be sung, with the following cast :— Violetta, Mlle. 
Leonilda Boschetti; Alfredo, Signor Salvador Anastasi; Germond, 
Sig. Domenico Orlandini; Doctor Granville, 8ig. Domenico Coletti. 
Signor Muzio will conduct. 





DBrama. 


It is stated in a recent London newspaper that “‘the Lady Go- 
diva Procession Committee, for 1866,” is in quest of a woman to 
parsonate Lady Godiva. The committee stipulates that she must 
be “‘a good horsewoman and accustomed to appear in public.” 
I have seen Miss Adah Isaacs Menken, at the Broadway Theatre, in 
the clothes of Mazeppa—whose equestrian wardrobe does not 
seem to have been very well furnished—and I think she, deci- 
dedly, is the female required by that committee. They would do 
a double service by taking her—for, besides getting their Lady 
Godiva, they would relieve the stage of one of the most dis- 
graceful exhibitions of immodesty and intellectual poverty that 
have ever been made in New York. Miss Menken is not an 
actress, in any sense of the word. She presents herself merely as 
a specimen of physical beauty. She appears ina nearly naked 
condition, and is bound upon the back of a horse, who gallops off 
with her up a series of scenic defiles, leaving a lot of “ barren 
spectators,” chiefly of the sporting class, to applaud the coarse 
and silly spectacle. The snbject is not one for criticism. 
To record the appearance of this actress, at a theatre 
on Broadway, is quite sufficient for thoughtful admirers 
of the acted drama. The fact is full of suggestiveness, and is 
one of the many indications of the sad truth, that, for the most 
part, the American theatre is in the hands of men, who have but one 
impulse—the greed of money—and who will do anything and 
everythivg to fill their coffers. This is not true of all managers 
—but it is profoundly true of most of them. Painful as that fact 
is, however, there is‘another fact more painful yet. A class of 
persons can be found to applaud Miss Menken—who is, by the 
way, advertised as “‘ the most beautiful and accomplished of her 
sex’’—and to support her Mazeppa, or any other vulgar exhibi- 
tion which a theatrical manager may choose to put forward. So 

goes the world! 

The advent of the Worrell Sisters and of Mlle. Strebinger, at 
Wood’s Theatre, deserves a word of mention. The Worrell Sis- 
ters are three in number, and are graceful and lively players, 
without, apparently, remarkable talent of any sort. They have 
appeared in Selby’s well-known extravaganza, “the Elves, or 
The Statue Bride’’ and the farce of ‘‘ Nan, the Good for Nothing.’ 
Mile. Strebinger is a dancer, and a good one. 

Aside from these features, the theatrical week now closing has 
been devoid of novelty. 

Mr. Lester Wallack will make his last appearance, at his theatre, 
this evening, as Sir Oswin Mortland, in the delightful comedy of 
“To Marry or Not To Marry.”’ “ Never Too Late To Mend” will 
be produced on Monday. 

It is worth while to suggest that those who wish to give their 
children, as well as themselves, a genuine pleasure, should go to 
the Olympic and see ‘‘The Three Guardsmen,” which excellent 
spectacle play is soon to be withdrawn. The Benefit season com- 
mences at that theatre next week. Miss Harris will have a bene- 
fit on Monday, and Mr. Rowe—who has won cordial critical praise 
by his personation of D’Artagnan—on Wednesday. 

Miss Lucy Rushton’s Theatre is, indeed, no more. The 
scenery, curtains, and properties were sold at auction on Thurs- 
~ MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucies. 


Mr. William Young, late Editor of this journal— 
sails to-day by steamer City of , to join his 
family, who are now in Europe.——-————Mr. George 
Peabody arrived here, in the Scotia, on Tuesday.-———-—— 
The probability of Confederation throughout the British 
North American Provinces has, we see, already caggested 
the idea of forming “ A British American Steamship Com- 

any,” connecting Montreal and Quebec with the chief ports 











farther says that his course of action received the concurrence 


of ova Scotia and New Brunswick. A rumour— 
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The Nova Scotia Legislature haa voted ei to the widow 
of Dr.‘ Siayter, who died of cholera ‘while employed ‘in 
‘attending on the Hngland’s passengers. It is also proposed to 
erect a monument to his memory on some conspicuous point 
of McNab’s Island, in Halifax herbage 
Helena and Prince Christian will be married early in ony, 
Windsor Castle, in a private manner————The rt 








Journal says : “ A’ member who has come in as one !ink of the 
tail of t, recently asked a colleague the exact meaning 
of the floating debt, wishing, of course, to have first-rate finan, 


cial information. His informant replied, with elegant 
languour, “The debt isth the Naval Esthimates.” 
Ac tournament, open to all comers, is about to take 
at Bristol.—— Upwards of twelve hundred books ‘have 
been written, to explain the Book of Revelati 
The publication of the Wilmington Herald is to be resumed 
immediately, at Wilmington, N: C., by Mr. Thomas M. Cook. 
————-Mr. Charles F. Browne, (Artemus' Ward) requests us 
to state that he is not the author of a book called “ Bets 
Jane Ward, Husband of Artemus,” lately published in th 
city. — -——The U. 8. Treasury ent has received 
through the U. 8. Consul at Birmingham, E gland, $4,500 in 
gold, which was subscribed by the citizens of that place, for 
the benefit of the freed race in this country——-——The Fe- 
nian exploit on the coast of Maine has fizzled out. A tele- 
gram from Eastport, dated the 23rd ult., says, “ All the re- 
porters have left on the boat for their homes.” -—-———Se- 
vera] fine old elm trees have ‘recently been blown down in 
Windsor Home Park. —A mint is to be established at 
Japan, for the reception of all the bullion brought into the 
country. ——A boy at schovl, on being ask 
specimen of the Edentata, that is the front-tooth-less animal, 
replied, with great glee, “ My dmether.”’ — aA fire 
at Thorold, C.W., has destroyed upwards of thirty buildings. 
——Nearly sixty thousands fore were at Rome, 
during Holy week. are ing the Africaine 
at their Grand Opera, because they get too much of it. 
Mr. A. J. Davis, the voluminous writer on Spiritualism, says 
that “ The spiritual world is made from life-points sent out 
from the chemical coalitions of the planets.” e dare say it 
is. The great telescope, built for the Chicago Univers ae 
has been put in its place aud is now in use. in 1 
the commercial railroads within the United States had a total 
length of 30,793 miles, and cost $1,151,530,820, and the city 
railroads had a length of 402 miles, and cost $14,862,840. 
—lIt is proposed to erect a monument to Lord Palmers- 
ton in the town of Sligo, near which was the greater part of 
his Irish property. The late Premier was very popular as a 
landlord. —The President’s message was read in China 
forty-three days after it was read in Wash . It wastele- 
graphed from Washington to San Francisco, and carried 
thence to China by a sailing vessel, that made the remarkably 
gust passage of forty days.————-The New York State 
‘air for 1866 is to be held at Saratoga Springs, from 
the llth to the 14th of September next.————— 
A daughter has been born to the Crown Princess of Prussia. 
—A daughter has been born to the Duchess of ‘Suther- 
land. Mr. Adolphus Young, finding that bribery had 
been carried on in his name at Helston, has declined to con- 
test the petition, and the Helston election is, therefore, at once 
declared void. The health of the Earl of Derby has 
much improved. The chief stone of the Cowasjee Je- 
heer Buildings for the Elphinstone College at Braker, 
was laid, onthe 7th of March, by his ExceHency Sir Bartle 
Frere, in the presence of a by Ae me n 1863, Mr. 
Cowasjee Jehanghier ge £10,000, towards erecting a build- 
ing for a college, and in the following year he added £10,000 
more, n refe to the Prince cf Wales, an Enylish 
paper says: “ The great feature in his character is the fastness 
of his friendships, and the desire he evinces to put all who ap- 
proach him at their ease; and although but a young sports- 
man, he has all the elements of a first-rate one about him. 
Prince Alfred, by all accounts, is more reserved, and there- 
fore perhaps better adapted for the position in Germany he 
will one day fill..—————-Mr. C. Davis, the huntsman, has re- 
signed his office, and has {been succeeded by Harry King, 
the first whip. The salary of huntsman to the Queen's 
hounds is per annum, with perquisites. Mr. Dayis com- 
pleted his 78th year on the 15th of January last, and had t 
65 seasons in the service of Royalty ————A catalogue, long 
needed, has recently been furnished to the Library of the 
N. Y. Mercantile Library Associstion . Mr. Al 
member of the French Republican Government of 1648, hav- 
ing been prevented, by the infirmities of age, from repairing 
to Chicago, as ambassador of the French people to Mrs. Lin- 
coln, for the purpose of transmitting to her the gold medal in 
commemoration of President Lincoln, it has been de- 
creed to forward the same to the Secretary of State, through 
the medium of the American Minister at Paris. — 
A relic of the little Brig Vision—which, with two men and a 
dog on board, sailed from this port about a _ and a half 
ago—bas at last been found, if we ma: it a Newfound- 
Jand paper, which says that an empt » With the name 
Vision painted on it, had been pick between the Coast 
of Africa and South Aantleneenondl 
Italy, 534,485 are artiste—126,763 of them being women. 
A fourth son has been born to Garibaldi’s daughter. He is to 
be called Anita, after Garibaldi’s first wife—— —Lord 
Palmerston’s literary remains are to be published. 
It has been announced that German hogs get trichineg from 
beet-root, which they eat in abundance.————-Our neighbour 
the Nation is henceforth to be published twice instead of once 
a week, each number being half the size of that now issued. 
-————The shock of an earthquake was lately noticed, at 



























































the Flogga Rock, Shetland, the most northern point of British | "8 


possessions in Europe.—-——-—The Emperor of Austria on 

Good Friday went through the annual ceremony of washing 

the feet of twelve poor old men and as many old women. 

————A jovial Doctor, on being asked, “ How do you treat 

the cholera ?” replied, “ Treat it with unmitigated contempt.” 
——__——_—— 


Sbituary. 


Dr. Taomas Hopoxtn.—This eminent physician, died at Jaffa, 
on the 5th ult. He had proceeded to the East, on a philanthropic 
mission, in company with Sir M. Montefiore. Dr. Hodgkin was 
born on the 17th August, 1798, at Pentonville. His parents were 
members of the Society of Friends, of which body he him- 
self remained through life a member, free from all trace of sec- 
tarian narrowness. He was educated wholly under private tui- 
tion. He studied —— both practically and theoretically, 
under ae —_ eine ~— afterwards studied anatomy, 

' medicine, y at Guy’s’ Hospital, seeondly at the 
Unirestity of Edinburgh, and afterwards at the medical schools 


to name a) 


rt, ex- | Lond 


u 
f the inhabitants of | 4. 


of Paris, Rome, and ‘Vienna. ‘He graduated at Edinburgh’ in 
1828, arid having completed his foreign medical studies, ‘com- 
menced ice in London about 1824. Whilst his\private prac- 
leglual Mesceme anh Geworerter OF mortis' cociomy ot Gag 
useum, an mor at Guy’ 
and he delivered a course of leetures on “ Morbid natomy:? 
which he afterwards published. He. was the chief assistant of 
Dr. Bright in those researches which resulted in the discovery of 
the disease known as “ it’s Kidney.” Hetooka very active 
in the endeavours { wing of 

ponie of Medicine in London to the graduates of. other univer- 
sities those of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin ; the 
path to prefessional eminence in the lis as accessible to 
the Dissenter as to the Churchman. ey 
Cap of Physicians offered him a fellowship, althoug ~~ 

only an Edinburgh degree. He declined this honour, 

its acceptance should be re, ied as a betrayal of his coadjators 
in the movement, who would still have remained outside.—On 
the establishment of the 1 of London in 1836, his was 
amongst the first names included in the original charter as mem- 
bers of the Senate, a nomination made by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and he continued in this post till 
death. He joined with Sir T. F. Buxton in forming the Abori- 
gines Protection Society in 1838. And when in the first instance 
the Niger expedition withdrew a considerable portion of Sir T. 
F. Buxton’s special attention from the general question of the 
protection of the aborigines, and when su ently his declining 
strength, and eventually his death, deprived them altogether 
the benefit of his labours, Dr. Hodgkin became, and continued 


the nceforward until his death, the chief support of this society.— | the ol 
ner. —- 


Mrs. Jonn Gitssrt.—Mrs. John Gilbert, wife of the distin- 
guished comedian—prominent and much esteemed in Mr. Wal- 
lack’s company—died in this city on Friday last, after an illness 
which lasted but three weeks. Mrs. Gilbert, though for several 

ears past withdrawn from the stage, was atone time a well- 
own and a popular actress. She made her first ~ ee ey 
upon the stage in Boston, anc acquired her professional reputa 
tion in the ag Seng of old English comedy. Her “pet 
nation of Mrs. Malaprop, in “The Rivals,” was especially ad- 
mired, nor was she less successful in kindred parts. Her rank 
upon the stage was equal with that of Mr. Gilbert, and, like him, 
she was one of the few remaining representatives of the old school 
of English comedy. Personally much esteemed, she received the 
amplest social recognition of her genuine worth of character and 
of culture. Her age, we believe, was about 65 years. Her re- 
mains have been conveyed to Boston ‘for interment. Our pro- 
found sympathy—together with that of the entire theatrical pub- 
lic—is with Mr. Gilbert in the great sorrow that has come upon 
him.—J. Y. Tribune. 


Prince de Fancigny Lucigne.—At Exeter, Archibald Elliott, 
M.D., eon, R. N.—At Richmond, Surrey, Henry Dunncliffe, 
., R. A.—At Rome, of fever, Sir D’Arcy W. » Bart. 

At Henley-on-Thames, Oxon, Capt. coy Jeston, Comar. 
R. N.—In , Lieut.-Col. H. Stapylton, late 27th Inniskillings. 
—At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. 8. F. Glover, formerly of 12th Regt. 
of Ft.—At Fort Muldroog, Central India, W. Braybrooke, Eeq., 
Capt. 2nd Hydrabad Regt., and late in 95th Ft.—At Cheltenham 
commas or ce, —_ . m h.-pay > ee Batt., for- 
mer! -Surgeon ragoons, ani rgeon n 
Gade. id Ot! 34 of Ft.—At Wi 


’ 
e.—Iu London, 
R. E.—At Inhurst, Hants, Thomas Kirby, 
mdon, Sir P. H. Fleetwood, Baronet, of Fleet- 
wood, in the county of Lancaster.—At Munich, G. C. B. Lons 
dale, Eaq., Secretary to the British Legation, Munich.—At Sur- 
biton, W. H. Hopson, late Maj. 26th Cameronians.—At Heanton 
Satchville, North Devon, the Rt. Hon. Lord Clinton.—At Peckham, 
Lieut, Whiting, R. M., late of Herne Bay.—At Dartmouth, De- 
von, the Rev. Db. E Domville, M.A., Chaplain and Naval Instruc- 
tor of the Britannia.—At Glasgow Barracks, G H. Burrows, Lt. 
2ist N. British Fusiliers.—At Fleetlands, near Fareham, Hants, 
G. B. Hall, Esq., late of the 19th Lancers and J. P. for the county. 

pt. J. B. Miller, late of the 15th Hussars.—A 
Plymouth, r-Adml. Basden.—In London, Countess (Dowager) 
of Ellesmere.—At Bath, William Green, Esq., rr -Commis- 

—, R. Turnbull, long the architect of Windsor Castle. 
ar. 
Ben 


and was present at the battle of Saint Eustach: 


for many years tipstaff of the Court of Queen’s 
ch —At en, wife of Wagner, the com r.—Mr. Sturt, of 
Critchill, Dorsetshire, the father of Mr. G. Sturt, M. P. for Dor- 
setshire, and Col. Napier Sturt, M. P. for Dorsetshire.—Mr. R. A. 
Brooman, well known in English “turf circles.”—In London, 
. H. Hi an eminent banker.—At Bradford, Mr. W. Jack- 
son, a musical composer of some local distinction.—In London, 
Mr. G. Hartley, a well known comic vocalist.—In London, Mr. 
T. M. Joy, a well known artist.—At Mexico, the Hon. Robert 
Craven, yo it son of the Earl and Countess of Craven.—In 
on, Dr. n, F. R. 8., an eminent physician.—Sir J. A. 
Douglas, R. N.—The name of H. L. Chaumette, Capt Fupuctics, 
97th Ft., obt. at Calcutta, Feb. 10th, was misprin in this 
paper of 2ist inst. 








Appointments. 
Mr. G. B. Mathew, C.B., to be British Minister to the Argen- 
tine Republic. 
Army. 


It is said that a Balloon Corps is to be organized, under the 
auspices of the Dukes of Sutherland and Argyle, and added to 
service——lIt has been announced in garrison at Wool- 
wich that a strong detachment of Royal Artillery will be shortly 
placed under orders.——The Queen has ordered that a paintin 
shall be made of the late presentation of colours to the 80th 
regiment, at Aldershot. Its destination is not yet known. Mr. 
Thomas is to paint it——-The Queen has commanded that the 
band of the Royal Horse Guards shall play, on Sunday after- 
noons, on the East Terrace at Windsor Castle, during the absence 
of the Court from Windsor.—— Mr. Hercules Ross, whose name is 
associated with so many triumphs in England, has justified his 
hb reputation as a rifle shot, by becoming, in the late contests 
in India, the champion shot of that country——We lately no- 
ticed the retirement of Col. F. A. Yorke, R. E., from the office of 
Inspector of Studies at the Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
the appoiotment of Lieut.-Col. G. T. Field to succeed him. We 
now note that General Yorke, whose term of office has been 
marked by various circumstances requiring the most experieficed 
judgment, has had the satiefaction of meeting with ae ee 
of the entire Oounci] of Education, the mand: Chief 
having personally chanked him in his own name as President of 
the Council and Governor of the Academy. He retires on full 
pay, into private life.——The House of Commons has made in- 
into the circumstances attending the recent explosion of ‘the 
doo-ponsder Armstrong gun, at Shoeburyness.—The 
which left London, April 17, with troops, ordinance. stores 
freight, arrived at Halifax on the 30thult. She to St. Jo) 
sed Quebec—~-The Zamar, from Malta, has ‘arrived ‘at 
alifax, and has @isembarked the 4th Regt King’s Own. She 
will take on board two battalions of ‘the 26th 





and convey 
them to Barbadoes and Demerara.—The House f Commons has 
appointed a committee, to inquire into the recent ity in the 


Lan 
Gen; G Thomas Earl of Aibermarios 
the Gandtechod to 


Hong Kong. | The committee includes, among othen, 
Mr. Roebuck, Col. Percy Herbert, 
Lord Henry Percy. as 
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rank as Lieut-Gen; Gen GT Colom say 
Lieut-Gen.—-Licut H W Watson, R'E,’ ‘been permitted to 


Lavxcn or tHe Norracmars.anp.—At length, after the four, 
attempt, the Northumberland has been safely set afloat, hay; 
remained almost to the hour and minute exactly one month o; 
the ways from which it was first endeavoured to launch her 
Almost to the moment fixed for her departure she moved on th, 
17th, and when once the motion commenced it never 
till the vessel glided into the river, and in her vast height ang 
length seemed to span it like a floating bridge, and for a time 
almost completely blocked the traffic. The t mechanicaj 
effort involved in lifting and floating this vessel was one which 
even the most experienced shipwrights and nautical engineer 
looked forward to with the utmost uncertainty and anxiety. The 


of | whole of the cradle had been rebuilt and —— A flotation 


power of empty barrels had been lashed under the bows, and aij 
d and new-built timber buoys were also employed. jy 
less than seven hydraulic presses were used to the cradle 
down, and to lift the fore part of the vessel. Three of these~ 
one of 1,000 and two of 400 tons pressure—were placed beneath 
the keel, so as to assist in lifting the huge hull forward and re. 
lieve the weight where it most bore upon the launching ways, 
Four other hydraulic rams were fixed with iron backings, so 4 
to thrust against the cradle and force it down the incline which 


.| led to the river. Two were of 600 tons power and two of 40) 


tons, giving an aggregate of 1800 tons upward lift, and 200 
tons downward pressure towards the water. Both tide and winj 
were favourable to the met, but before two o’clock the ship 
showed such unmistakable signs of yielding to the enormoy 
powers of flotation which had been placed under her that it way 
unanimously decided to continue the launch. Accordingly al] 
the men in the yard, the seamen riggers and marines who hai 
been lent by Government from Deptford, were told off to their 
respective stations at the dog-shores, the hydraulic presses, the 
“camels,” and the moorings. Shortly after two o’clock the ves. 
sel began to lift visibly by the stern, and by half-past two she 
had risen seven inches off the launching-ways aft, and nearly a 
inch under the cradle forward, where she is known to have 
“nipped.” Soon after half-past two the vessel began to move 
slightly, but still perceptibly, down the ways, and in the cours 
of a few minutes glided more than an inch and a half, and 
so jammed the struts which had kept her upright that it was 
with great difficulty they could be removed. In spite of thes 
indications of her liveliness, however, it was very wisely deter. 


,| mined not to give the signal for working the rams till the river 


was clear and all else in readiness. Such an opportunity did not 
occur till close on three o’clock, when the men were set to work 


c€ | at the hydraulic presses. There were a few minutes of intense 


anxiety as the gangs heaved at the pumps, and the huge crowds 
assembled in all directions kept cheering. Then the vessel at last 
seemed to move, and as she did so she drew the anchors which 
moored her to the earth, and their sudden appearance created 
rather a panic among the crowd of spectators who were standing 
directly in what would be their line of march if the vessel pulled 
them after her. Very fortunately the chain cables were let go 
by the run, and as they came with a thundering rattle out of the 
hawse-holes, the Northumberland glided slowly, but with the 
most perfect ease and regularity of motion, into the river. It is 
really almost impossible adequately to describe the enthusiasm 
with which her going off was greeted. There had been so many, 
and, we may add, such well-founded fears both of accident to 


t| the ship and those engaged in getting her afloat, that it seemed 


as ifthe joy both of the workmen and spectators was almost 
boundless at beholding her safely afloat in the water without ac- 
cident of any kind. The instant she got into the stream the tide 
took her up the river, and though half-a-dozen powerful tugs a 
once grappled with her and tried to tow her down, they were for 
a time utterly powerless, and it seemed as if, after all, the North 
umberland would go ashore. Fortunately, the high wind, setting 
against the tide, assisted the efforts of the steamers, and in the 
course of about half an hour the ponderous hull was brought to 
the moorings laid down for her, and where we may also mention 
a deep hole has been dredged in the river bed especially for 
her accommodation.— European Times, 





The fleet under Vice-Adml. Sir James Hope, G.C.B., Con- 
mander-in-Chief on the coast of North America, consists of 26 
ships, aggregating a steam power equal to 6,680 horses, 
443 guns, 32,269 tons, and manned by 5,288 officers, seamen, 
marines, and boys. The Admiral is shortly to be reinforced by 
the Jason, of 17 guns, 1,711 tons, 400-horse power, and a com- 
plement of 275; and the Barracouta, 6 guns, 800-horse power, 
1,058 tons, anda complement of 175.——The Barracouta has 
been tried, at Sheerness, and found in every respect ready fors 
ar peerage tour at sea,—lIt is said that Lord Clarence Paget 

ill retire from the Admiralty and Parliament immediately after 
the ‘second reading of the Reform Bill.——The marriage of 
Rear-Adml. Eden, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, with 
Miss Fanny Greville, is announced to take place. The 
Espoir, 5, captured the Dahomey, on the African coast, with 
a cargo of slaves on board. The compulsory retirement of 
surgeons of the Royal Navy will, in future, take place at 60 
years of age instead of at 55, as originally proposed.——By the 
promotion of Rear-Admiral the Hon. ©. G. J. B. Elliott, C.B., to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral, the command of the squadron on the 
south-east coast of America is vacant. The Challenger, 22, 
having been refitted at Sheerness, has been commissioned for 
the Australian and New Zealand service.——The Cadmus, 21, 
Capt. Gordon, was at Port Royal, Jamaica, on March 25th.— 
The U. 8. Canandaigua, 9, Capt. Stembel, arrived lately in 
the Southampton water, and salutes were exchanged betwee 
her and H.M. Irresistible, The Canandaigua is attached to the 
U. 8. European squadron, under command of Admiral Golds 
borough. The Octavia and Highflyer have returned from 
the Persian Gulf, with the Resident, in order to confer with the 
Government. e small-pox has broken out among the crew 
the Octavia, and Lieutenant Gilby has fallen a victim to the 
malady. _ 

Arro’ late on N Aand 
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memnmneen Captain Meqriney of Galatea, 
I etati: tp atime, L b ; Willes, from Prince 
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If The Masquerade and other Poemse—a new volume of verse,| In 1818 he gained the Chancellor’s Prize easay, on “ trans-|too, and we wish they hadn’t been, they and all of them. 
“ by Mr. J. G. Saxe, just- published by Messrs. Ticknor &| lation from the dead languages.” He was afterwards Public Their coming would have been better had they postponed it 
at. Fields—i!lustrates nothing else, it at least illustrates the utility | Examiner and Proiessor of Poetry. Being presented to the /| until after the present exhibition of the National Academy of 
. of good reading. Mr. Saxe, more than any verse-writer of the living of Hursley by the late Sir William Heathcote, of| Design, for they have recklessly provoked comparisons, and 
~" day, that we can call to mind, has profited by the poetry of Hursley Park, he left the University and became a parish | spoiled us with their exotics for the enjoyment of our home 
rf better poets than himself. Gifted with sound sense, an appre- | priest, where, indeed, his works do follow him : for,as we have | garlauds. 
a ciative relish of humour, and a trustworthy talent for melodious | said, he was beloved and reverenced by all with whom he| It has been a subject of gencral remark that several of our 
yersification, he is a very successful echo of other writers, | came in contact. leading artists—in the landscepe branch, especially—are not 
That we conceive to be the precise definition of his literary} As the.poet of “ the Christian Year” and the “ Lyre Inno-| contributors to this, the forty-first, exhibition of our leading 
capacity. He has read, with quick sympathy, the brilliant} centium,” Keble will be widely and permanently known. school of art. Mr. Bierstadt, for example, is resting upon his 
th of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, the ballads of Thacke- | Of these two works, the former and the earlier in point of in. | laurels, and from him we have no sketches of western plains, 
‘a ray, the Ingoldsby Legends, and—to go further back—the | troduction, is the more famous. It was originally published | 00 bluffs of the great spinal ridge, no phalanxes of tawny buf- 
a quaint rhymes of Prior. He has felt that those writings are |in 1827, and has since passed through nearly ninety editions. | faloes—nothing. Neither of the Harts are exhibitors, this 
the extraordinarily clever, and has, therefore, exerted his talents | With the proceeds, Mr. Keble rebuilt the church at Hursley,| year. Church has merely somcthing to “swear by:” he is 
ned to attain to equal cleverness in the same way. Formerly Mr. | and had he been a covetous, instead of a conscientious man, | 20t represented, in the full sense of the worc. Is this apathy? 
: Saxe used to be content with imitating Thomas Hood. In| he might have made a fortune by his priestly Muse. Nothing | or do these gentlemen, like the artist in one of Punch’s latest 
ical the Hood stage of his poetical development, he wrote the well: |can be more gentle, sweet, devotional and highly cultivated | caricatures, consider it a graceful act to withdraw for a sea- 
ich known “Miss Mac Bride.” After that, he attained great | than his poetry, and it has had an immense influence. It has | 60n, in order to give chances of distinction to junior workers 
= facility and felicity in making jokes, in that hum-drum heroic | given delight and comfort to thousands of Christians, of al] | in the vineyards of art? Great prosperity may have some- 
ion yerse Which the imitators of Pope have made so intolerable, | shades of belief, and it will always be remembered asthe chiet | thing to do with the maticr ; and, if this be the solution, we 
al Then the Praed stage came on, and in that Mr. Saxe’s mind | of the religious utterances of the earlier moiety of the nine- felicitate the fortunates, and invoke for the junior workers a 
No still labours. We cannot, of course, find fault with the model.| teenth century. A fitting conclusion to this sketch is the speedy harvest of “ quick returns.” 
24 It is an exceedingly good one. Praed was a man of positive following—one of his lovely stanzas : Among the steadfast contributors to the annual exposition, 
th genius, ® finely cultivated mind, a rare sense of humour, and “ ‘Two worlds are ours : ’tis only sin one of the first noticed by us, on visiting the galleries, was, 
re. infinite goodness of heart ; and his better poems are among Forbids us to descry Eastman Johnson. “Sunday Morning,” No. 247, is a very 
ays, the most charming works in our language, for their sentiment, The mystic heaven and earth within, tranquil scene of life in the rural districts. This interior, 
ia fancy, humour, wit, and brilliant diction. But it seems to us, Plain as the sea and sky.” With its groups, suggests remoteness from settlements or 
400 that, as’a matter of fair play, Mr. Saxe would do wisely to = towns, The aged grandfather assumes with fitness the charge 
009 acknowledge the source of his second-hand inspiration, a| The following tribute of respect and affection to the me- | °f the little family flock, to whom he is reading a chapter, or 
" little oftener than he does. Once only in this collection—on | mory of Mr. Keble, from the pen of Sir J. T. Coleridge, ap- reciting the services ot the day. Probably there is not e 
mu page 107—do we find an acknowledgment to Praed ; yet most peared ately in the Guardian :— church within ten miles of the farmhouse. The congregation 
Pig of Mr. Saxe’s poems are as truly “after Praed” as is “The| ‘It would be wrong to say that the Church of England has lost | ® * VY attentive one, and the individual characters are well 
al Beauty of Ballston.” His indebtedness to other models the | one of her brightest ornaments in losing one of her most dutiful |™8fked. In the picture entitled “ Fiddling His Way,” No. 
bad reader will easily discern. In reference to the merits of the | "4 loyal sons; for he remains her ornament. His work, too, re- 251, Mr. Johnson seems to have caught a reflection from 
a poems, a8 compositions, it is not necessary to speak in detail. mains ; the spirit which animated him, and the example he set,| Wilkie. The negro character is drawn and painted with 
hao They are generally clear and melodious in versification, and will still exert, by God’s blessing, their influence upon us; thou-| great force, and there is laudable conscientiousness observa- 
she are not lacking in wit, or sense, or felicitous allusion. Those sands upon thousands ten times told will hang over the ‘Chris. | ble in all the accessories and detaile. “ Comfort in Weariness,” 
yan ak am teed wih 6 hilosophical b th tian Yerr,’ with a tenderness only increased by the thought that | No. 158, is a touching episode of “ work! work! work!” full 
sare , 8 . Pp phical hue are the most | ne who wrote it has passed away to his rest and reward. But the| of mellow colour and Aeon 4 
rid creditable to the writer, and the most enjoyable. “ The) many, who in trouble of heart came to him and found comfort and| pF th wei a Aa el 
urse Story of Life,” “ The Gifts of the Gode,” “Time and Love,” | assurance under the guidance of his wise and gentle spirit, will eenany pevteatis to the qateies, wo wih makemention, 
aad “Nil Admirari,” and “The Four Misfortunes,” are i!lustra-| feel that they have sustained a loss which can never be supplied. shane senile, of s caplial one by ©. L. aot, It is num- 
ea tions of Mr. Saxe’s happiest mood. His well known “Puzzled | His friends (I may not speak of those whom a tie nearer and bered 493, and presents us to a good-looking young lad, in a 
74 Census-Taker” and “Wouldn’t you like to Know,” by the way, | dearer than that of friendship bound to him—I pray God to sus*| TY dress, and a-very casy and natural pose. The flesh tints 
iver reappear in this volume; and these are in a manner that is | tain them)—his friends will mourn the ceparture not merely of| in this portrait are admirable, as is the painting of the cos- 
Dot quite his own. For, while we deem Mr. Saxe an imitator, we | ‘he delightful companion, playful and serious by turns, always tame and the surrounding 0! jects. 
ork do not fail to perceive that he has an individual and ch tm simple and always wise, but of the faithful guide and counsellor;| Mr. Elliott, himself, appears on the wall, in another sense, 
— teristic manner of dealing with the elements of absurdity, ~ me san aay en ny pas Dang, Sevag = ae besides that of a contributor. There is a very strong and 
last sentiment and pathos. That manner, perhaps, is better illus- | go, oo pang shed: Seen Aas Sanlemans ail a ieee un | truthful portrait of him here, No. 200, painted by G. A. Baker. 
hich trated in his earlier volumes than in this one, which, indeed tn b a h hore wn | 48 an idealized portrait, we have seen few better than the 
sted . Jp ang ’ ’ , by reverence—reverence that did not make the love less ten- one entitled “In Memoriam,” No. 305. f th 
ing Will impress most critical readers as thin in substance and not | der, and love that did but add intensity to the reverence. Look-| Wy 3 ya San ee Se See oe 
led over delicate in tone. It will amuse, however, and that is | ing back through an intimacy unbroken, unchilled, for more than | ‘\* °* ~CDDe8#Y: | The subject is treated in no realistic man- 
t go vomething. We extract from it the subjoined “sonnet,” | fifty-five years, he seems to me now to have been at once, the sim-|€T but as a spiritual essence or abstraction, and yet the 
the which may chance to be new to our readers. It is called | plest, humblest and most loving-hearted man, and withal the likeness will be recognized by all wbo remember the original. 
hn “The Grateful Preacher” : holiest and most zealous Christian, 1 have ever known.”’ A life-sized portrait of a mother and child, No. 342, by W, 
> A meee preacher, ‘‘once upon a time,” ee pre ee - [laws 
er 4 "g i iti i 
1 a BORD BACERTED Shee deeply to is pare 0 well aaneged ea atieectoon 
athe ’Twas ‘‘Charity,”’) sonorous was the hymn; Annual Report of the Superintendent of Buildin 1865...... emadite xathnn thaw Aalh is ahisaaueatlh Be M ; ge site 
no Bervent the prerer; cat, though whehonso wasomal, [oT Trend oe aeas Dan Haat Hervess 0s tan Hesteoe| eitations to the present exidbition. There ie great boldness 
~ ; \ pai , Co.- ; 7 
Arf = A smper sae on Eom, Pate dT py er Spase Holy Pisces = "7 yb Pou aM perp in the large charcoal studies exhibited by him—Nos. 34 and 
3 at ane —_, wanes, a | poneemer'e hat is sent yl Lge ene wm nd oh Vee Te ond wow of 64—and yet the manipulation by which he obtains his effects 
= But soon returns, as empty as ys By Sidney Andrews...... Ticenor and Fields. Ralph and Other io of author too martary or inth-end-plestory 0 manner to be 
ting } spe ng Ly bowing, pe bie ealience mS Poems. By Henry L. Abbey......H. Fowks and N. altogether pleasing. 
"he ae one, My Tyee he es : pday To drop portraits, for a while, ramble with us for a brief 
t to space among the landscapes. Of these a good one is “ Mount 
- Ss tne Arts. Lafayette, from Newbury, Vermont,” No. 347, by R. W. 
] Weer The mortal remains of the Rev. John Keble—whose death, ee NN Hubbard, who makes his summer sojourn, for the most part, 
on the 29th of March, was duly, recorded in our obituary Fs in the mountain regions, the accidents and effects of which he 
‘om: column—have been interred at Hursley. They were followed} There is an excess of radiance, not to say gorgeousness,| fixes with great delicacy and truth. 
f 26 to their last resting-place by a very large concourse of mourn- | about the exterior of the new Academy, that rather unsettles| The “Glimpse of Mont Blanc,” No. 376, by Regis Gignoux, 
“ ers, among whom were many eminent clergymen. Few men | the eye of the visitor, who is apt to wander staringly among | is certainly a very attractive picture. The difficulty of recon- 
di by have inspired, in so large a degree, both reverence and love, | the pictures, for some time, before he fully recovers from the] ciling snowpeaks with verdure—and artists know how diffi- 
0m as did John Keble. Few have lived as purely and nobly, or | effect of the florid architecture. “A good deal has been said|cult a matter that is—has been well reduced here by Mr. 
re. laboured as faithfully and successfully for the good of man-| and written respecting the eccentric structure in question.|Gignoux. Also is the atmospheric effect in this work very 
or a kind. “Being dead he yet speaketh”—and as long as the| One critic calls it a “ temple,” and hails in it a new era for|subtle and of the mountain born. Grandeur is the charac- 
eet English language remains, so long will the charming verses of | architecture, while another compares it to a wild triumph of| teristic of the scene here represented, and the artist has 
her “The Christian Year” live to delight Christian people, whe-| the confectioner’s art. In this article, however, we will not| rendered the sentiment well. 
® = ther read in the closet or sung in the Church. Perhaps in no | undertake to criticise the casket, but will confine ourselves to| W. J. Hays, in his “ Gathering of the Herds,” No. 891, has 
"The manner is the breadth of John Keble’s character better | a consideration of the jewels contained in it, such as they are. | hardly come up to the standard of his “ Buffalo at Bay,” 
with shown than in the fact that many of the best hymns of the] But let us reiterate that the structure is seen to great disadvan- | lately exhibited at Goupil’s gallery. There is a prevalence of 
at of “ Christian Year” are now sung by all denominations of pro-|tage in the position in which it stands. Surrounded by |bistre throughout the whole scene that may have been true of 
dn fessing Christians. Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap-| grounds, and with a play of light and shadow upon it from | a certain time and place, but it is not agreeable, and it wants 
te tists and Methodists, have all, more or less, adopted his} waving trees, it would strike the spectator less with a sense /| relief. There is spirit in the animals, individually, but en masse 
the beautiful songs into their worship, and there is scarce a|of the incongruous than it does at its present bleak corner. | they are monotonous, and the contemplation of them fatigues 
, 22, church of reputation in New York where“ Sun of My Soul, | Madison Square is sadly in need of something to dignify its| the mind. “ Franconia Notch, White Mountains,” No.337, byG. 
| z Thou Saviour Dear,” and dreary waste, and it is a pity that circumstances should have | L. Brown, is rather a portrait of a scene than a poetical render- 
~ “The Voice that breath’d o’er Eden, prevented it from being chosen as the site of the National|ing. Everything seems to be in its proper place, and there is 
y in That earliest wedding day,” Academy of Design. a trimness that probably is nothing but stern truth. The 
ee may not at times be heard. Instead of opening our disquisition with a reference to the | blackness of the shadows give a disagreeable coldness to the 
side A brief sketch of the life of this noble-hearted man may | exhibition of last year, we will be audacious enough to recur|green. F. E. Church does not come up to his usual excellence 
from not be deemed inappropriate here. to the collection of pictures of the French and other European | in the only picture here exhibited by him. It is called “A 
1 the Mr, Keble was born in 1792, and was therefore seventy-four | Schools, which were on show at the Studio Buildings, in | Glimpse of the Caribbean Sea, from the Jamaica Mountains,” 
= years of age when he died. His father was also a clergyman, | Tenth Street, during the past winter. Alas! that we should No. 287. Some of the effects in it are curious, butthe general 
and so excellent a scholar that he gave his son a sufficiently | come to say it, but the fact is that the memory of that exhibit-| character of the picture is hardness and formality. Mr. 
ol good education to enable him, before he was quite fifteen, to | tion has rendered us sadly obtuse to the merits of the one under Church can give us better contributions to the annual exhibi- 
rinct Obtain a scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. This | discussion. The Bonheurs were there, you remember ; and so | tion than this. 
- Was at the latter end of 1806. In 1810 he obtained, on taking | was Frére. Schreyer, with his wild steeds and their wild riders,| The “Autumn Woods” of W. Whittredge, No. 248, is a 
o be his B. A. degree, the highest honours which Oxford could | made admiring spectators fastidious about action, and char-| picture of sterling merit. There is poetry about the grand 
- confer, viz., a double first class. Shortly after his success in|acter, and force. If the Baron Leys carried to excess | old stems, here. One can fancy satyrs and spirit mysteries of 
stor’ the schools, he was elected a fellow of Oriel College, and be- |the manner of art that existed anterior to the period! the green-wood among these trees, The play of the light is 
came one of that remarkable common-room cterie which | of Raphael, yet, in his playing-card pictures, there was a| rendered with great feeling. 
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HENRY TAYLOR'S POEMS. 
_ BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


It used to be held that a hundred years were wanted to 
make a poet’s reputation, and that no man was OM a eye in 
his own country. We have, I think, changed that, and 
are both able and willing to give a man the honour that is 
due to him, not only among his own people, but in his own 
days. We appreciate excellence more quickly than we were 
wont to do, and are, I think, somewhat more just than were 
our ancestors in bestowing with enthusiasm praise upon those 
= thai ot should iy - oy ething of Pe 
w t it 80. 0 som of arrogance 

_ may be thus engendered, and though praise taken in excess 
is a dangerous stimulant, this early recognition of our poets 
is, upon the he ee ey and just. Those who work among 
us honestly and well, at work of the highest cl and who 
of all our workmen are the greatest—why should they not 
have their reward—have it, and taste it, and live upon it in 
their own homes, warming themselves with the comfortable 
fires lighted by the admiration of their contemporaries? I 
do not believe that the confidence which ay | pay may feel 
in the praises of posterity suffices for him. 0 not believe 


pose 
the poet himself when he tells me that it is so. The nature the lay of “ Elena” fills us with none of that of luxury 


of such a one, if such there be, must be not pen ee and 
godlike, but cold, also, and inhuman. For myself, knowing 
that warm, instant, loving praise is the sweetest cup that can 
be put to a poet’s lips, I would fain see the chalice | 
filled for those who are still among us and have shown them- 
selves to be poets indeed. 

And the cup has in our days been filled to the brim more 
than once or twice with generous hands. Tennyson 
has received, and is receiving, a homage more devoted than 
was perhaps ever paid to a living writer. It is that full mea- 
sure of recognition which was given in their own times to 
some of the Italian painters. Browning, whom—alas 
and alas !—we cannot now reckon among our living bards, in 
her own life only just fell short of that unchecked apprecia- 
tion which her genius is now mon gery Ry her husband, 
Robert Browning, is growing upon us from day to day, and 
has only to put out his arm and strike one stroke stron 
than the last, and the perfect wreath will be ready for his 
head before the hoar-frost of age has touched it. As regards 
ey whose collected poems, dramatic and lyric, are 
now in my hands, I remember the burst of admiration with 
which “ Philip Van Artevelde” was received on its first ap- 

, now more than thirty years since. That work has 
eld its ground, and all that has since come from Mr. Taylor 
has had awarded to it the trade mark, or critic’s warranty, of 
& true poet’s work ; but it has seemed that of late the peculiar 
strength of Mr. Taylor’s muse, that t judgment joined 
to perfect poetical expression which is peculiarly his own, 
has missed, in some degree, the full recognition which it is 
specially entitled to claim from English intelligence and 
English criticism. And this, if it be so, is the more remark- 
able—the more Lp | of present note—inasmuch as his 
work is essentially needed to make up the complement of the 
poetry of the present age. The skilled melody of Tennyson, 
by which our ears are always ravished while our intellect is 
satisfied, never yields itself to any prolonged effort. Tenny- 
20n sings to us as no other English poet has sung; but he 
only sin Mrs. Browning, too, has sung to us wonderfully. 
Who will ever forget Pan as he sat by the river, or the tale 
which she there told us of her own sorrows as a singer? 
And she has also made pe efforts, and in prolonged story 
has given us the fruit of her own vivid imagination with the 
grace and pathos which poetry can give, and which prose can 
never produce. Of all classes of poetry, after the dramatic, 
this is probably the most powerful in its influence; for it 
forces the reader to identify himself,as the drama does atill 
more fixedly, with the images and creations of the au- 
thor. But in this respect, as indeed, in others, it is less power- 
ful than the drama. Robert Browning also delights to tell 
his story ; but with him thought and reasoning are so apt to 
overlay the passion and action of his personages, as to rob 
him of the advantages of clear narrative. Now among us 
plain — a plain narrative, whether in verse or prose, 
is everything. But the form of drama which Henry Taylor 
has chosen—and of which “ Van Artevelde,” as it was in time 
much the first example, so also is it in weight and general 
excellence the foremost—has exacted from him a ee 
work which Tennyson has never attempted; a strictness ’ 
and, if I may so say, a sobriety in design and execution for 
which the mind of Mrs. Browning was too impetuous; and 
at the same time, a lucid clearness of narrative which has, 1 
I think, never been surpassed, and which, if Robert Brown- 
ing would condescend to acknowledge its value and adopt its 
use, would yet make him second to none of the four. 

And this admirable ——_ has come, as the reader soon 
learne, from no lack of thoughtfulness, from no want of philo- 
sopby, from no meagreness of mind in the poet. Though the 
motion is often quick and always progressive in Mr. ‘I'aylor’s 
plays, though there is much of humour in them and much also 
of pathos, he does not depend on action only for his effect ; 
but lays bare and examines the sources of action, and shows 
the early, underground springs of the mind from which the 
rivors of thought well up to the light with admirable success. I 
do not know that we have a clearer idea of the inward work- 
ing of Hamlet’s mind than we have of that Van Artevelde, as 
he rises yey of patriotism from the contented philosophy of 
private life to be the saviour of his city and dictator of his 
countrymen; and afterwards falls through too close a contact 
with worldly greatness and worldly ways into sin, violence, 
and destruction. 

The three volumes now in question contain Henry Taylor’s 
collected poems. Of these by far the larger portion is com- 

rised in six dramas. These are the two parts of “ Philip 

an Artevelde” in the first volume ; “ Edwin the Fair,” and 
“Isaac Comnenus,” in the second; and in the; third the 
“ Sicilian Summer,” “ St. Clement’s Eve,” and certain minor 
poems which fill some fifty or sixty pages. In the first 
volume, also, between the two parts, or different plays, of 
“Van Artevelde,” there is a lyrical interlude, called the “ Lay 
of Elena.” It will therefore be seen that though Mr. Taylor, 
as & poet, has not absolutely confined himself to the writing 
of — his work beyond and outside that has not been 

ive 


And I think that he has understood his own strength in 
this. Indeed, in his preface to the “ Van Artevelde,” which 
is a critical disquisition on the dan and weaknesses of ro- 
mantic poetry in general, and especially of that class of roman- 
tic poetry which Mr. Taylor calls be tne he clearly shows 
us how necessary for his own satisfaction are the fulness, and 
strictness, and discretion in expression, which the drama al- 
lows and demands. Essentially English, he requires that fair 
play shall be given to every thought, and that his reader shall 
see all his mind. To captivate the ear with soft sounds, or the 
senses with confused, undefined ideas, which the poet 










































































early history of the heroine of the secon 


quires the sort of apol 


remains ? 
trayed afterwards -her s' 
sufferin 
many of her very words—these remain to us,and will remain, 
because they came from the hand of the master when he was 
using the tools which were hisown. But he almost always 
misses the niceness of } 


will or : fusi d which h ecessary 
sti ter profusion; and which is, perhaps, n to 
peat whe areto be immortal both in the closet and on the 
stage ; but he has, perhaps, as complete a power of imperso- 
nation in dial 
writer. The 
each other, but of each from himself under different circum- 
stances and in different periods, is so perfect, that absolute in- 
dividuality is achieved. The words spoken by Adriana could 
be spoken by none but Adrian 
Artevelde in the second play could not have been — by 
Van Artevelde in the first play. And then, too, all the 

ness of dialogue is, as it were, at his fingers’ ends. Mr. Tay- 
lor has been able to fill up his canvases and to make his pic- 
tures altogether complete, without the external aids of de- 
scription or narrative. In 

** $t. Clement’s Eve,” the stories are told as plainly as though 
some chronicler were telling them ; but by the dramatic form 
in which they are told, they 
sion which no chronicler could give them, and which, as 
I think, no other form of poetry can produce with equal 
power. 


hich, 

crudities of his mind—Mr. Taylor has felt ; and, as he felt it, 
has been indignant. The work so done has, to his thinking, 
not been honest work, and he ved, almost uncon- 
sciously, that that could not be his line. But y 
desirous of showing himself to be free from prejudice, he has 
tried his hand at lyrics, and in his early days, a with 
the “Van Artevelde,” gave us the interlude of “Elena.” 
Since that there have come the other minor ney sonnet 
or two, a song or two, an ode, and the like. ey have served 
chiefly to show that their author cannot put off his ——_ 
fulness and put on prettiness in lieu of it; and, indeed, they 
show also that he cannot clothe his thoughtfulness in mere 
prettiness. The lay of “ Elena,” which is the longest of these 
smaller poems, is not satisfactory. It as eee to tell us the 
part of the drama, 

and.was written, perhaps, with some consciousness on the 
part of Mr. Taylor, that the character of Elena in the play re- 
qui A Pan is | ov of the pl early 
tory ma‘ sup to give. purpose, if such pur- 
be po Moet it subserves; but, taken on its own merits, 
which both Shelley and Byron gave us so profusely. Mr. 
Taylor’s romance is cold, even when it attempts warmth. 


y That Elena should have loved in vain, and have fallen, as told 


us in the interlude, will bring tears to the eyes of no man or 


woman. The lines will stick in the memory of none of us, 
let them be read ever so early in life; whereas, how many of 
Byron’s weakest lines, and of Moore’s also—lines which con- 


no thought—will hang by us, like burns, while memory 
he character of Elena, as it comes to be por- 
trength, her wit, her passion, her 

her remorse, her indignation, and her love; nay, 


yrical expression. He is telling us how 


Elena, after the crushing ruin of early sorrow which came 
upon her, partly recovers her strength, and how in that 


recovery she assumed a higher spirit than had heretofore 
been hers. 


“ And when she rallied thus, more high 
Her spirits ran, she knew not why, 
Than was their wont in times than these 
Less troubled, with a heart at ease. 

80 meet extremes ; so joy’s rebound 
Is highest from the hollowest ground; 
So vessels with the storm that strive 
Pitch higher as they deeplier dive.’’ 


There is thought in every word of these lines, thought 


thoroughly worked out and expressed ; but there is so little of 
ease in the ‘expression, and such a total absence of lyrical 
sweetness, that the p: 
unknown, though it contains the key-note to the whole cha- 
racter of Elena—a character which is almost perfect in its hu- 
manity. And the same, or nearly the same, must be said of 
the other small y, 
that acquired perfection of musical expression, of which i 
spoke when mentioning Tennyson’s name. There is, indeed, 
a piece called 
Taylor is himself, and 5 
sustained, sufficient voice; but it is what it is simply because 
it is written, though not in dramatic form, with dramatic in- 
stincts and dramatic properties. Through the gue part of 
it King Harold is supposed to speak, addressing himself to 
his daughter on the eve of the battle which lost him his king- 
dom and his life; and for such speech the poet had all the 


is, and 1 doubt not will remain, 


poems ; they nave none of that skilled melod 


the “ Eve of the Conquest,” in which = 


peaks to us with his own full, we 


ni power. 

But it is as a dramatist, and a dramatist only, that the poet 
Henry Taylor will be known; and as a dramatist who, in 
none of his plays, has prepared his work for stage representa- 
tion, There is something in this selection of the form of a 
play, together with the avowed intention of disregarding all 


requirements, which almost needs an apology; but 


stage 

whether that apology can be given or not, they who make 

themselves conversant with these poems, cannot fail to per- 

ceive that the mode of expression which the poet has chosen 

is exactly that which is most fitted to the peculiarities of his 

— Hejhas not that fine and accurate touch as to all the 
i 


e matters of life and the small feelingsof men and women, 
in abundance, and Moliére in 


e as has ever been exhibited by a dramatic 
tinctness of his characters, not only from 


a; and those spoken by Van 


sharp- 


“Edwin the Fair,” and also in 


a sharpness and preci- 


The two perts of “ Van Artevelde” came out together in 
1834, and it may be as well at once to declare my conviction 
that the author has never yet equalled his first work. Why 
this should be so he has given us no sign by which we may 
know. From time to time, as late as a year or two back— 
in 1862, when his last play appeared—he has given us reason 
for believing that this has come from no diminution of men- 
tal powers. In “St. Clement’s Eve” there is poetry as ex- 
cellent and character as well develo as in his two first 
dramas ; but there has been no sustained energy, no i- 
tude of ory worked out to its legitimate contiadl ’ 
equal to that displayed in “ Van Artevelde.” It may be that 
in his earlier years the poet could afford to give to his work 
an amount of time—which ever means an amount of labour 
—which now, in his mellower years, he grudges. If this be 
80, we can onl hope that in his evening of life full leisure 

. him, and that another “Van Artevelde” may be 
the result. 


The story of Philip Van Artevelde, the son of Jacques, the 
brewer of Ghent, is told in the ten acts of the two plays, 
commencing with the od when Philip was first 
into prominence in his city, and ending wiih his defeat and 


death ; and it year A with —_ ns ey yoy 
history. Whether the picture it gives us o' e 
does not trouble himself to unravel, is not only beneath him, ! cities of Flanders at te bagiantan of the fifteenth century is 


a true picture, no one can say. It probably is very unlike the 
truth. But it has all the appearance of truth; it possesses 
perfect verisimilitude ; and, as we have to do with a poet and 
not with an historian, we have no t to look beyond that. 
We are carried back bodily to the old days, and see and hear 
the men and women, and seem to know how it was that Van 
Artevelde became leader of the White Hoodsin Ghent. A 
certain earl was then Lord of Bruges, and there had come 
offence between this earl and the city of Ghent, and the of- 
fence had led to war, and the earl was resolved that Ghent 
should be no longer free. Now the captains of the men of 
Ghent had been rough men—one Vanden Bosch among them, 
a character with whose roughness the reader becomes strange- 
ly enamoured—and had harried the citizens, whom they 
were protecting against the earl; and things were going 
badly with the White Hoods, and they wanted a new leader 
whom the town would love, or at least endure; and in 
their straits, their choice fell upon Van Artevelde. When 
Vanden Bosch, who had thought that this new captain would 
be a puppet in his hands, endeavours to hten him out of 
his course, Van Artevelde explains himself and his purpose 
with all the majesty of a true leader of men :— 
Vanden Bosch. This comes of lifting dreamers into power. 

I tell thee in this strait and stress of famine 

The people but to pave the way for peace 

Would iustantly despatch our heads to B 

Once and again I warn thee that thy life 

ee thread. 

A . Why, know I not it does. 

What has it hung by else since Uta’s eve? 

Did I nut by my own advised choice 

Place it in jeopardy for certain ends ? 

And what were these? To prop thy tottering state? 

To float thee o’er a reef, ond that performed 

To cater for our joint security ? 

No, verily; not such my high ambition. 

I bent my thoughts on yonder city’s weal ; 

I looked to give it victory and freedom ; 

And working to that end, by consequence 

From one great peril did deliver thee ;— 

Not for the love of thee, or of thy life, 

Which I regard not, but the city’s service. 


And then he becomes the leader ot the White Hoods, in 
which office his enemies within the city are of more trouble 
to him than the Earl of Flanders and the men of Ghent. 
Certain ——- of Bruges, and a traitor knight, Sir Guy of 
Occo, who is a sort cf patron of the city, have been to Bruges 
to get terms from the earl ;—for the fee | is in difficulty, there 
is no food, and things are going ly with the citizens. 
Vanden Bosch, with his men at arms, can endure no treaty, 
for on them the earl’s wrath would fall with fatal certainty. 
There is a grand scene in which these two burgesses, Sir 
Simon Bette and Sir Guisebert Grutt, come before the citizens, 
and explain to them the terms on which the ear! is willing to 
make peace. The two knights come forward and make their 
speeches, and are at once murdered—one by the hand of 
Artevelde himself, and the other by Vanden Bosch, at Arte- 
velde’s instigation. Whether or no the poet has been right in 
defiling his hero’s hand with the deed, the reader is inclined 
to doubt. The plea on which it is done is of the flimsiest. 
Van Artevelde, as captain of the city, has declared that he, 
and he alone, will have the power of life and death in his 
own hands. The m e from the earl, brought by the 
burgesses, requires the rendition to the earl of three hundred 
citizens—to be dealt with as the earl may please; and as to 
= message Van Artevelde is addressing the concourse around 


** Pardon me, sir knights, 
I had forgotten, looking back and back, 
From felony to felony foregoing, 
This present civil message which ye bring ;— 

Three hundred citizens to be surrendere 

Up to that merey which I tell you of. 
~ * - 
Have some of you seemed braver than their fellows, 
Their courage is their surest condemnation. 
Fel are rg a, — not . man — here 

ut may beso. Your pardon, sirs, D; 
[To Grutt and Batts. 
You are the pickers and the choosers here, 
And doubtless you're all safe, ye think—ha, ha! 
But we have picked and chosen too, sir knights. - 
What was the law for I made yesterday ? : 
What, is it that you would deliver up 
Three hundred citizens to certain death ? 
Ho, Vanden Bosch ; have at these traitors” — 
[Stabs Grutt, who falls. 

And then Vanden Bosch stabs the other! Thisis sharp prac- 
tice for a man of poten and the reader hardly becomes 
better reconciled with the deed when he hears that Artevelde 
has thus revenged himself upon men who had caused his 
father’s death. One is driven to remember the roughness of 
the times, and to coax an apology out of that. But no one 
can doubt the spirit of the whole scene, or sequins an apology 
in regard to its dramatic elements. The whole of Artevelde’s 
speech to the citizens, from which I have just: quoted the 
last lines, is so grand and thoughtful, that I would fain repeat 
it all here ifI dared. One or two —— I will quote. He 
4 cuming of the White Hood leaders who have already 
fallen :— 

“ They died like heroes; for no recreant step 

Had e’er dishonoured them, no stain of fear, 

No base despair, no cowardly recoil. 

They had the hearts of freemen to the last, 

And the free blood that bounded in their veins 

Was shed for freedom with a liberal joy. 

But had they guessed, or could they but have dreamed, 
The it examples which they died to show 

Should fall so flat, should shine so fruitless here, 
That men should say, ‘ For liberty these died, 
Wherefore let us be slaves,’—had they thought this, 
Oh, then, with what an agony of shame, 

Their blushing faces buried in the dust, 

Had their great spirits parted hence for heaven !” 

Then be tells them the sort of forgiveness which the city 
may expect from the earl. 

“ Oh, sirs, look round, lest ye be deceived. 

Forgiveness may be spoken with the tongue, 
Forgiveness may be written with the » 

But think not that the hment and mouth pardon 
Will e’er eject old hatred from the heart. 

There’s that betwixt you been which men remember, 
Till they forget themselves ; till all’s forgot; 

Till the deep sleep falls on them in that bed, 

From which no morrow’s mischief wakes them up.” 

The ear]’s terms are rejected, and the city, famine-stricken 
as it is, holds out under Artevelde’s governance. Then the 
earl swears an oath. He will drink no wine till Ghent lies 
desolate—an oath which he afterwards keeps by desiring his 


ed | cupbearer to wing Serene at his dinner. Then other 


terms are sent. The citizens shall go out and meet the earl 





<> ae round their necks, and 8 only to their backs, 
and be as his slaves ;—but as slaves they shall atill live. 
There is an exquisite scene on a church tower—indeed, two 


rs ee) se 


2m etbGnton ee 
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exquisite scenee—in which Artevelde and Vanden Boseh 
quarrel as to the reception of the herald who brin; 

second terms. Vanden Bosch argues that his own life, that 
poth their lives, will be sacrificed; and Artevelde answers 
him— 
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February, 1851, with Rachel in the principal character, or rather 
characters. Suspicion also pointed to a drama of the Porte St. 
Martin, called “ L’Impératrice et la Juive.”” Some of these sus- 
picions got into print, and Mr. Watts Phillips, in a letter to a 
eon! , emphatically asserted that his work was ori al, 
“in the fullest sense of that most elastic term.” If “ Theoslors 
had been a play of ay gy literary and dramatic merit, it 
might have been worth while to explain how far it agrees with or 

rs from Gibbon’s account of the heroine in the ‘+ Decline and 































































































and Jones plunged the ladle into the clear soup, and fished 

out the bone of the leg o’ mutton they’d had for dinner two 
days previous and boiled for s and which that cook 
had whipped in unobserved or accidental, I thought she’d 
have fainted right off. As my wife remarked afterwards, she 
turned greener than her dress, and no wonder. I’ve laughed 
over Jones’s face when he fished that bone up many a time 
and when I asked him next day what was the price of 


“stock,” he looked at me as if he thought I meant something 
nal Fall”—to what extent the narrative of Procopius has been fol- 


personal. 

“Dry sherry!” Yes, oh yes, I daresay. Now I am not lowed, and where the dramatist has availed himself of the licence 
fond of humbugs, and dry erry's one of them. If a man|ofhisart. “Theodora,” however, is a very pedantic, uninterest- 
was to ask me to come and drink camomile tea with him I| ing drama, wisely treated as a vehicle for spectacle by the mana- 
should be able to refuse, and I should do so; but when a man | gers of the Surrey Theatre. Byzantium in the sixth century. and 
To tell for more than dust upon the balance.” asks me to dinner, I don’t have a right to expect camomile | all the details of Roman Imperial life, are probably represented 
The earl’s heralds are let into the town, and Van Artevelde | tea, which that dry sherry is that people are pretending so to | with more theatrical brilliance than archwological accuracy, and 
discusses with the people the expediency of submitting and | like and to make such a about. “Amontillado” indeed !| the lies of history becomes greater lies in the hands of dramatic 
the practicability of further opposition. It is acknowledged | When I see Jones shutting one eye and smacking his li authors, managers, scene-painters, ballet-masters, and dress- 
that they cannot longer continue to hold the city as their food | over stuff, that if he’d had served out to him in two table- makers. The woman who is suid to have risen almost ata bound 
is consumed; and they determine, therefore, to go forth and | spoonfuls at a time three times a day, when he was a boy, from the position of a naked pantomimist in the Circus at Constan- 
attack the earl in own home at Bruges. This is done. | he’d a howled over, ma’am—howled over and begged to be tinople to the throne of Justinian, can neither exhibit her re- 
Van Artevelde, at the head of five thousand men of Ghent, | let off, I think to myself “Jones, what a fool and a humbu uted coarseness nor intellectual power in the Surrey drama, and 
makes his way to the gates of Bruges, entices the citizens out | you are.” Everybody knows ae amontillado is an accidenta n her place we have a conventional tragedy-queen, whose highest 
after a day’s carousal, and there inn his battle and gains his.| thing, some sort of action, quite unforeseen, taking place in | 20tion of passion is to strike an attitude. The other characters 

















“Thy life mt 
Why what a very slave of life art thou 
Lock round about on this once populous town: 
Not one of these ae ey apaeshepe 
But es Ome 6} form 0! 
Some peevish, pining child, and moursing mother; 
Some aged man that in his dotage scolds, 
Not knowing why he hungers—some cold corse 
That lies unstraightened where the spirit left it. 
Look round and answer what thy life can be 





f ih heey a ayes in — | the which turns it bitter and sour ; but it’s only a cask who surround her are drawn and acted in the same spirit. and all 
= ey oe - +A facility easy in poetry eee pe that goes bad—that is, I should say, er to | that remains in the memory after seeing the drama is the work of 
- amontilindo—ead yet, ma’am, actually, I believe, if three pnd er ales a 2 ttepseas gdp | Mr. JamesjBennett 

ON CELTAIN SOCIAL CUSTOMS. ; couldn't anything ‘ike fom ine Gicas suuak t's — 


pply the present demand for it. 
Well, then, what’s Jones’s fine dry choice sherry that he pays 
£2 a-dozen for? Ah! Why Calker, Bung, and Tappit, the 
great wine shippers, told me the other day something about 
Hambro’ wines that would make your ’air stand on end.” 
“Ock?” says the confectioner. “No,” says I, for ock’s 
another of my humbugs, and how any man can ever pretend 
to like it I can’t understand.” 
_ “T apprehend,” says old Purr—he’s always apprehending, 
is Purr, like a police sergeant ; he never begins a conversation 
but what he does apprehend—“ I apprehend that the territory 
upon which the Steinberg cabinet is grown,” and off he goes ? . ; 
into that old rigmarole about the illustrious Prince ot years, have been tried, and several eminent chemists and other 
Schwallawanithingerein, which he always tells, and how his scientific men have been called upon for their opinions. In 1859, 
dfather had that present of so many dozens through the) Professor Faraday and Sir Roderick Murchison reported that a 
ountess of Constantinople. “By Jove, you know,” as 1 remedy had been found. This was a preparation, akin to the 
heard Bob Macane, who writes for the 'iateg Cram, ob- Zopissa of the ancient Greeks, invented by Mr. Szerelmey. Var- 
serve, “ Old Purr is flowery in the pulpit, but get him over a ious parts of the building had been washed over with it, and at 
bottle of hock, and his power of imagination positively elec- the end of two years Professor Faraday stated that it was an ex- 
trifies you;” and that’s another humbug. Why should people | cellent preservative, and that there were “no signs of exfoliation 
brag and invent and tell lies about wine? Anyone ’d think | °° separation of the prepared face of the stone, or any ground 
that wine was, as Rob the Grinder said of the birds, “ innocent for fears in that respect. When Mr. Cowper came into office 
compeny” in that respect, but it seems “ nobody knows what | be resolved to trust the experience of time rather than the judg- 
harm is in it, and what it brings you down to.” ment of science. And no doubt this was the surest test. Only 
As for the fish, a turbot, it was so cold that my wife de-| im the meanwhile the decay has been growing worse, and nine 
clared it gave her the toothache, and the time we had to wait | 7e4rs have surely afforded sufficient materials for decision. It is 
for everything was positively awful, you know. As for the | me time since Professor Abel, of Woolwich, was commissioned 
entry’s, what they was no one never knew, for my wife, | to examine the walls on which the experimental preparations 
who's got an eye like a needle, said the cook ta mixed them. have been used; and we may now ask why he has not yet re- 
I never eat entry’s, so it don’t signify to me. But there was a| Ported, and why nothing whatever has been done to check the 
haunch of venison, one end done to rags and the other end evil? From a careful examination of the river front, it certainly 
raw, while the fat was as cold and hard as the suet on a| ®ppears that Professor Faraday was correct in his report, and 
butcher’s block ; and the cook had put melted butter in the that the composition he approved has thus far stopped the rotting 
sweet sauce too; and the melancholy tone in which Jones of the stone where it was applied some nine years since. This, 
said, “ Venison, Foozleum?” quite made me pity the poor however, is a question for investigation either by a. scientific 
fellow. commission or a select committee of the house. Of the eight 
It was a fine haunch, too, originally, and I quite felt for frescoes in the Poet’s Corridor, at least six are more or less seri- 
him—I did really. Though if people will give haunches of ously damaged by the scaling off of the pigment.— Pall Mall Ga- 
venison who can’t cook ’em, you know, what can you expect? | 2¢/e. ane 
though I call it an abominable shame to spoil a haunch and| Porrer anp Morriti.—The fishery question, which a few years 
disappoint people in that way. As for the confectionery it | go threatened to eventuate in a war, and which the wisdom of 
was all confectioners’ stuff made for show. There was a| Webster and Marcy finally amicably adjusted, so that our hardy 
Nesselrode pudding, but just before that came on, the cook | fishermen were made as free of the interdicted waters of New 
had popped it down on the Arnot stove, and it came up half | Brunswick and Nova Scotia as the Provincials themselves, thanks 
melted; and the row that the confectioner’s man and the| to the folly of our Morrills, is again opened and the fishermen of 
cook made over that was audible even in the dining-room. I | Cape Ann and Cape Cod cannot approach within three miles of 
could almost hear Jones groan, and Mrs. Jones was that crim- | the British American coast without incurring the danger of cap- 
son I thought she’d got a termination of blood at the head. | ture by the British cruisers. Consul-General Potter and Repre- 
And so the dinner drag ed along, and sree was dull sentative Morrill, by the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
and miserable; and as for J. and his wife, A see that | were going to compel British America to beg to be annexed to 
they hadn’t the heart to bear up against it, and even when my the great Republic. Sapient statesmen! Wonderful diploma- 
wife tried to puta little cheerfulness into it—and she was really tists! Let the Talleyrands and Oxensteins of other days, ifthey 
quite cheerful and pleasant towards the last (seein’ them so | are still cognizant of earthly affairs, take notice how they have 
un’appy)—J. seemed to look upon it almost as objectionable, | been outdone in state-craft by our Potters and Morrills! Re- 
and was quite short with her. At eleven the “ broom” came, | Peal the Reciprocity Treaty and Canada is ours, quoth Potter! 
and we went home. I never saw my wife in such spirits; she | We!!, the Treaty is a thing of the past, and how have the people 
really said that she almost enjoyed herself. “Poor Mrs. J.,” north of us been affected? Why, Canadian Confederation, which 
she remarked, “she quite pitied her,” for it was a dreadfal hung fire before, has received a new impulse. Indeed, there is a 
failure, and what it must have cost to make twelve people so 2 ey that it will shortly be a fait accompli, and that, ere 
uncomfortable as we were, I should be sorry to set down in|/0D8 & compact British American kingdom, with a British 
my cheque-book. Now what I want to know is, what’s the Prince for viceroy or king, will spring into existence to the 
use of this, and why should we do it? There’s neither com- north of us. Such will be the fruit of the diplomacy of Potter.— 
font ed — in a Why é> peagte like Jones try to do | 228on Courier. 
it nd wouldn’t it have been better—ever so much better 
—to ask two or three friends in quietly, just to a bit of a fish pond OF THE Sxip-Swor.—There happens to be just 
and a joint, with a glass of good sound old-fashioned sherry, —. = — — the tailors; but this really is no novelty, 
none of your camomile tea, and, if you like, just a glass of| i), inetance only look at thy to be doing something striking. 
“cham” by way of a flash, and to put liveliness into the thing, = a, only look at their extraordinary advertisements. 
than to go to all this stupid expense to make such a dismal | “re 8 one, for sample :— 
and uncomfortable failure ? hat do the Ladies say ? A PANORAMA of NEW TROUSERINGS, in ali the most 


picturesque colourings, for spring and summer wear, is 
G. Carr FooziEum. ready for inspéction at [never mind the name. } _ 


“ Ladies, dear Ladies,” as Mr. Pickwick said when shut up 
in the cupboard at the ladies’ school, you have some influence 
in the matter I am about to address you on; do pray exert it. 
Last week my dear friend Jones, whom I hate like poison, as 
he is in the same way of business as myself, and shows non 
of the outward signs of bankruptcy yet, gave a dinner party. 
Yes, madam, on my life, Jones, with his two maid-servants, 

ve a grand dinner party ; that is to say, he called it so, bul 
Thave my own ideas of the applicability of the adjective. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jones request the honour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carr Foozleum’s company to dinner on Wednesday the 18th 
inst., at eight o’clock. “2. & ¥.. Po 

“R. 8. V. P., indeed,” says my wife—a woman of a thousand, 
madam, be it remarked, and one who hates your French 
kickshaws. “ Why couldn’t the woman”—that is how she: 

of Mrs. J. in her absence; when they are together it is 
“my love” and “my dear”—“ why couldn't the woman say 
* an answer wil! oblige?” 

Nevertheless, we resolved to see how the Joneses would 
comport themselves on the occasion, who would be there, and 
what sort of a dinner they would give us. So a suitable 
answer expressive of our delight in accepting our dear friends’ 
invitation was sent, and as the invitation was at a fortnight’s 
notice, my wife made a pilgrimage to Shortbread’s, and pur- 
chased a new moirée antique dress at a frightful sacrifice—on 
my part, I mean; and when the day arrived she looked, al- 
though 1 say it who, perhaps, shouldn’t, “ gorgeous,” and we 
fully anticipated that she would be the best dressed woman in 
the 


room. 

“ The broom,” as Tallycoodle—(my wife has a knack of ad- 
dressing the servants by their proper names, as she Calls it ; 
“Mary Ann,” “’Lizabeth,” would come more naturally to 
me, I confess, but my wife stigmatises the practice as “ low”) 
— the broom,” as Tallycoodle, our housemaid, has been in- 
structed to term it, when we have that conveniency, with 
driver, cockade, and all complete, for the evening—was ready, 
and we entered with a bang, as if it belonged to us; the Mor- 
figon’s next door peeping at us from behind the blinds—I saw 
them—and the Walker’s over the way doing ditto—and we 
arrived at our friend’s at five minutes to eight. We were an- 
nounced by the greengrocer’s man at the door to the confec- 
tioner’s man on the landing (I knew ’em well enough: one 
wears a white apron and t’ other a paper cap, usually) as Mr. 
and Mrs. Methusalem, and introduced to the drawing-room 
door as Mr. and Mrs. Jerusalem. As we entered, I saw my 
wife’s brow, which she had wreathed in smiles for the occa- 
sion, lour for an instant, and, being accustomed to interpret 
the matrimonial telegraph, I saw that a screw was loose 
somewhere ; and so there was, for Mrs. Jones was that screw, 
and a very large one she was, both physically and aggra- 
vokingly, as I call it, being dressed in the Mary Queen of 
Scots’ style in emerald velvet and seed pearls. There was 
lots of her; and of all the—well, I say nothing, lest I should 
be thought prejudiced ; but my wife, who is a very remarka- 
ble woman by the way—quite one of a thousand, you know— 
declared it to be positively indecent. Of course, Jones knows 
his own business best, but I hope he mayn’t be “ astonishing 
the Browns,” that’s all. Jones stood with his back to the 
mantelpiece, his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes, balancing 
himeclf alternately on his toes and heels, talking “ shop” with 
little Charley Run, of Tip and Run’s, Capel-court ; and we had 
barely made our entrance and our salutations, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Perr Smoothley were announced. 

I glanced at my wife. Her brow was crimson. Here was 
the vicar, sir—the vicar, madam—dining with a fellow like 
Jones, who has not lived in the place above three years, while 
we have been there five, and have never seen him, unless there 
was a subscription to something or other wanted. Jones 
certainly subscribed very handsome to that choral business. 
Of course if he can afford it (and that’s the point after all) he’s 
a right to do what he likes with his own money ; I don’t care 
about choral businesses myself, and I said so; and he doesn’t 
object either to the clergyman’s turning his face tothe wall 
when he’s reading the—what is it? which, as my wiferemarks 
—uie being of the same opinion—is rank Popery, and nothing 
else ; and I don’t hesitate to say so when asked. However, 
there he was and there she was, and there we were, not a little 
surprised I can tell you; and just after that the confectioner’s 
man announced that “ dinner was served.” Jones whispered 
to me, “ Take Mrs. Chopper,” knowing well that if there is a 
woman in the parish I heartily do detest it is her, for she 
wants such a lot of attention, and won’t let one eat one’s din- 
ner in quiet, but worries one with all manner of questions 
when she isn’t eating herself. The dinner was @ la Roosh 
—as it is called—and I never saw such a Roosh, for a worse 
dinner I never sat down to. I know what a good dinner is, 
and I know that it’s no use trying to give one in a little 
poking hole. Our people at the —— givesome tidy dinners at 
times, and no expense spared, but then there’s the rooms, and 
the servants, and the cellar o’ wine, and the establishment to 
do it, but of course it isn’t so at Jones’s. There’s nothing of 
the kind: only the two confectioner’s men and his own cook, 
who is Irish, and the wines—bless you! I know ’em; know 
where he gets ’em ; he keep a stock! not he—never laid down 
& quarter cask leave alone a pipe of port in his life. And as 
for that Irish cook of his, she is worse than nothing and a re- 
gular obstructive. I wonder that confectioner’s man didn’t 
marder her; I would, and I thought Jones would. As 

or Mrs. Jones, when the cover was taken off those tureens 


Tas Decay or Tus Houses or ParLiament.—The more ex- 
posed parts of the palace are mouldering away. On the river 
front the decay is very conspicuous. Projecting plinths, cor- 
nices, and mouldings have been gnawed and cracked; the fine 
tracery of panels and other ornaments has been corroded to dust, 
and even on flat surfaces patches of the outer skin, as it were, 
of the stone have peeled off from utter rottenness. Other por- 
tions of the palace are similarly affected, even in the interior of 
the courts and on the sides away from the river. The subject 
has been under the consideration of 2 series of chief commiasion- 
ers. A great variety of experiments, extending over nine or ten 








; A Panorama of new trouserings! Wh j 

Tue FuneraL or Queen Marte Amevie.—The remains of the| artist! We wonder what great » Ala, ete gerd 
venerable Queen Marie Amélie were on the 8rd ult. consigned to} with this startling and most picturesque design. But our 
the tomb beneath the Roman Catholic chapel built in the plea-| wonder is still more excited by the following, wherein, for 
sure grounds attached to Miss Taylor's residence at Weybridge, | fear of envy, we likewise suppress the name ns i 
wherein are deposited the bodies of her husband, Louis Philippe, , 
the Duchess de Nemours, the Duchess d’Orleans, and several in- ONE DAY after Remittin 14s, 6d. in Stamps or otherwise, you 
fant members of the Orleans family. Between the hours of seven = have cane of SNOOKS’S unapproachable TROUSERS 
and ten o’clock, upwards of 300 persons, representatives of some price date asi 
of the best families in France, congregated at Claremont House,| Just foridle curiosity we might be “one day” tempted to 
in addition to those who were to take part in the solemn pro-| remit the stamps requested, were it not for the strange epithet 
ceedings of the day. The King of the Belgians, the Prince of} with which these trousers have been linked. What is the use 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Edward of Saxe-| of garments which you can’t get into? for, of course, you 
Weimar, M. Thiers, and M. Guizot were present at the ceremony. | can’t get into trousers which are not to be approached. Well 
At the conclusion of the service, Lord Camoys, as representative | here is a new word for farce-writers to use, and, doubtless, 
of the Queen, placed several immortelles on the coffin; and|zaise a roar by. Instead ofcalling trousers “ unmentionables” 
one beautiful tmmortelle, “ A Souvenir from France,” was|and so forth, in future they may delicately be termed the 
placed by one of the many friends of the late Queen. The} unapproachables.”— Punch. 
solemnity was concluded shortly before three o’clock. —_—— 


Orsra DesvTants rv Lonpon.— Within the past few days no 





Mr. Warts Patiir’s New Drama.—Mr. Watts Phillips is once | less than four singers, new to the London public, have made 
more before the London public, this time at the Surrey Theatre, | their appearance at the two Opera Houses—in each case with 
with a somewhat pretentious play in five acts with an historical | success. Mdlle. Morensi, who appeared at the Royal Italian 
colouring, entitled ‘“‘ Theodora—Actress and Empress.’’ The an-| Opera on Thursday week, as Azucena, in the “ Trovatore,” is 
nouncement of a “ new and original drama” usually sets most of} an artist of great merit. With a good stage presence strong 
the active dramatic critics searching to find the new or old French | dramatic impulses, and contralto voice, brilliant in its upper 
dramatic author who has been robbed without acknowledg-| notes and expressive in its lower tones, this lady promises to be 
ment, and ‘‘ Theodora” was thought by many to be founded on a 


of more than tem advan to Mr. Gye’ ° 
Théatre Frangais drama ealled “Valérie,” first produced in slightly exaggerated action ae ‘Suaiaing at the 
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er notes of her voice may easily, be, ited. for ba. the’ 
tation of a first appearance, and ; ate searcely. to. be 
wondered at in any representation of a part which, both drama- 
tically and musically, pa) so largely of mel tic ex- 
aggeration. Mdlle. i, as Leonora, improved ory abe 
optaion she had already gained in previous seasons ; d 
ad of declamatory power, and tragic passion, more than 
worthy of the music. Signor Mario, not occasional 
fluctuations of vocal power, is still an artist, unrivalled amon, 
tenors; while Signor Graziani’s exquisite baritone voice 
exercises its wonted charm. At the same house, on Setaniey 
two more fresh arrivals met with a welcome reception, 
Orgeni, as Violetta, in the “ Traviata,” is one of the most re- 
fined representatives of that repulsive character that we have 
seen of late. Although a large d of ippancy and pertness 
may be proper to the heroine of the prurient French comedy 
which or Verdi has chosen for the subject of his opera, we 
may well be content to pound for the absence of those ap- 
ropriate attributes by accepting the more subdued bearing of 
dile. Orgeni’s reading ; while, as a vocolist, her performance 
was entitled to almost unqualified . Although evidentl 
inclined towards the brilliant style, her voice (a pure and f 
soprano, with distinct enunciation) is yet capable of much ex- 
ression, as she proved in the air, “ Ah fors’e lui,” and in the 
Suet in the second act. Signor Fancelli, the new tenor, who 
made his début as Alfredo on the same evening, has a voice of 
light and agreeable quality, and sings with refinement, if not 
th very great power. For parts of such secondary importance, 
Signor Fancelli possesses requisites beyond the average. Un- 
usual importance was given to the rather uninteresting part of 
the elder Germont by the splendid voice and admirable singing 
of Signor Graziani, who, from an indifferent actor, is progressing 
into good histrionic powers.—London Review, April 14. 








Eprrortat. Sarrence anp Consistency.—Tne value of editorial 
speculations on the aspects of foreign politics—as expressed in 
the slapdash papers of the day—may be inferred from the follow- 
ing contrast of extracts, taken from the same editorial page of a 
New York daily : 

* But neutrality insuchawar ‘‘ Nor will the conflict be con- 
is so obviously dictated to the fined to the German powers ; for 
greater European powers at in all probability Italy, France, 
once by their ambition and and Russia, aswell as the minor 
their interests that, however powers, be compelled to 
fiercely the conflict may rage, it take one side or the other. 
will scarcely be suffered to be- Great Britain alone will proba- 
ration.” bly keep out of the conflict, for 

8rdcol, her policy and her interests are 
all on the side of peace. But 

without her help it will be one 

of the greater wars of ry, 

judged merely by the number of 

men which will in all likelihood 

be ed in it.”"—V. Y. World, 

April 5th col. 


come a general cop 
—VN. Y. World, April 





Tovcntnc Sears, aND THEIR Re-Distawwotion.—Dear Mr. 
Punch—I always appeal to you in my perplexities. Iam in one 
now, and want your help, Papa and my eldest brother are con- 
atantly talking about what, if | understand them right, they call 
a “ Re-Distribution of Seats.” Whatdo they mean? it 
anything to do with the pews in Church, or the chairs in the 
Park, or the pit-stalls at the Opera, or the ottoman on which 
Charles Brandon places me, after a delicious whirl to the “ Juliet” 
Valse ? (Hn passant, he declares I’m the best “ Revolver” be 
knows. Or are those horrid Radicals going to seize and divide 
among themselves, (Mr. Bright to have his choice between Blen- 
heim and Chatsworth) all the charming country-houses where we 
spend such delightful weeks after the Season is over, and have 
endless croquet, and archery, and hunting, and private theatri- 
cals? Yours affectionately, VitpaA VAvVAsour. 

PS. I prefer to ask you this question, because I know, if 1 
were to put it to Papa or Forster. they would give me some ab- 
surd answer, just suited, as they imagine, to a woman’s under- 
standing. But if you don’t answer me, Ishall attack C.B. He 
won’t laugh at me. 

[Miss Vilda Vavasour has unfortunately omitted to give her 
address, so with much reluctance Mr. Punch must leave the so- 
lution of her difficulty about seats to the gentleman who leads 
her to ottomans.J— Punch, 


Consumption or Ick ry Paris.—The use of ice is general in 
Paris during the ths ; it is supplied in almost every 
café and restaurant, and scarcely a greengrocer or milkshop in 
the better portions of the town is without an ice-chest for the 
supply of its customers. The quantity consumed is said to 
amount to twelve or fifteeen thousand tons a year. Besides the 
sale of rough and pure ice, there is a large trade done in what 
are called carafes frappés, that is to say, water decanters or bot- 
tles, in which nearly the whole contents are frozen by rapid re- 
volution in a freezing mixture. These carafes are supp! to 
the cafés and also to private families each morning, and being 
constantly kept filled up with water serve throughout the whole 
day under ordinary temperatures. Another application of these 
carafes is to fill them up with champagne or other wine, and 
thus to obtain cool and diluted drinks for evening parties in jhot 
weather. 

A Ga.iic Macsera.—A stage-struck Frenchman made appli- 
cation to an English theatrical manager for an engagement. He 
was asked if he could speak English as well as French, and to 
convince the manager that he could, he struck an attitude, and 
recited the following, which bears a hideous resemblance to the 
soliloquy of the Duke of Gloster : 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent.” 

The Frenchman rendered it : 

“ Now iz ze vintar of our. dem oneasiness made into hot 
veddare by ze son of York ; (Zat is vat you call ze littale boy of 
Mister York) and ze dark clouds at ze top ded and buried at ze. 
bottom. Ihev ze bomp on me back ; bandy legs}; and for zat ze 
dogs bow-vow-vow at me ven I valk by him.” 

For an extemporaneous translation this was considered good, 
but he was not engaged. 








Tue Porgs or Rome.—The following is said to be an 
‘exact statement of the varions countries to which have be- 
longed the different Popes (257 in number) who have occupied 
the papal throne, since the time of St. Peter :—1 Gelilean, 17 
Greeks, 4 Africans, 6 Syrians, 1 Sabine, 16 Tuscans, 2 Dal- 
matians, 4 Sicilians, 16 Neapolitans, 3 Sardinians, 4 Spaniards, 
7 Venetians, 8 Milanese, 15 French, 6 Germans, 1from Lor- 
raine, 1 Burgundian, 5 Genoese, 2 Piedmontese, 1 Dutch, 1 
Portuguese, 2 English, 12 Candiotes, and 134 Roman and 
other states belonging)to the Holy See. 





A Snake Story.— We have at last,” remarks thes 7albot 
Leader,“ a senéational stake story. It appears that for about 
two months a snake of the diamond species hau: 


nted the - 
ombihiten Neate 


stare nero msde 


in 
to capture ‘if but without success i 


, Dallimore’s attention was called to its presence again in 
4 ervants’ bedroom. Mr. Daillmnore arrived, however, only 
ust in time to observe his snatertae meting tracks for the 
around the en, through which it got nearly the 
whole of its len Lary Mr, imore-arrived in the vicinity 
and took hold of it by its tail. The snake wriggled, but Mr. 
Dallimore held firm until a man went. round to the, opposite 
side of the fence, and destroyed, with a stick, the ler of 
the domestic privacy of, Mr. Dallimore’s abigail. The snake 
measured within two inches of six feet.” 


. 





Chess. 


ConpuoTEsp By CapTaIn G. H. Mackunziz. 


?BOBLEM, No. 908,—By Mr. J. G. Campbell. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 902. 
Black. 


: 1. Kt to QB 7, dis. ch. 1 Eto Qkss 
2. Rto 5 | 2, K tks R(a) 
3. BtoQ B38 mate. 


| (a) 2. Kt moves, 
8. R to Q R 4 mate. 





The following interesting game, played between Mr. Morph 
and Mr. H. P Montgomery of Philadelphia, during the Chess 
Congress held at New York in 1857, has, we believe, never before 
been published. 


EVANS’ GAMBIT. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Montg’ry. Mr. Morphy. Mr. Montg’ry. Mr. Morphy. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 PtoK Kt3 Ptks KP 
2KttoKB3 KttoQBs 20 B tke Kt P tks B 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 21 KttoQ4(d) PtoK6é 
4PtwoQKt4 Btks Kt P 22 PtoK BS Btks Kt 
5PtoQBS BtoQR4 23 P tks B BtoK B4 
6 Castles(a) Ktto KB3 24 QtoK Kt2e) P tke P, ch 
7PtoQ4 Castles % Q tks P RtoK B3 
Ea | ) Kt to K2 2PtoKB4 QRtoK eq 
oa PtoQ3 anton Rto K5 
10PtoKR3 KttoK Kt3 | 28 RtksKP tks K B P 
thay KttoK R4 29 BtoQ3 mt he 
122 KtoR2 K KttoK B5 | 80 Btks B R tks 
18 RtoKKtsq BtoQ Kt3 3L RtoK7 BR to Q7, ch 
144BtoK3 KttoKR5 {823 KtoRsq(/) Q tks Q 
Bye QtoK B3 33 R tks to K B8, ch 
16 Kt tks Kt tks Kt 34 RtoKKtsq R tks R. ch 
17 KttoKB3 QtoK R38 35 K tks R R tks Q P, 
18 KBtoBsq(c) PtoK Bé and wins. 

{S) Bto Ss a much stronger move. 
(6) Bto Q R38, or Q to Q B 2, would have been preferable to 
the advance of Pawn. 


¢) White retreats this B in order to defend his K R P, but we 
eve he would have done better to have taken Kt with his 
Q B, as Mr. Morphy is now enabled to throw forward his K BP 
het advant: u e 
) If Q takes K P, then B takes K B P. 
e) Taking the Q B P with Q would have been immediately fatal, 
on account of the reply R Q 4 
ow dare not interpose his Rook, as by so doing he would 
ose the 





RUY LOPEZ ATTACE. 





White. Black. White, Black, 
Herr Mayet. Herr Anderssen, Herr Mayet. Herr Anderssen. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 K to B to Q Kt 2 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 13 PtoQ Bab) Rto 
3 BtoQ Kt5 KttoK B3 14 PtoQR3ic) PtoK6 
4 Pto a) BroQBé 15 Q to K QtoQs 
5 Pto tles 16 @ Kt to BS QR toQ 
6 Castles oe as 17 pie St gee? 

7 B tks Kt P tks 18 PtoQKt4(d) Kt to K R 4(e) 
8 KttksKP Ptks KP 19 P tks KB Kt tks K BP 
9PtoQ4 BtoQ Kt3 20 R tke Kt 

10PtoKB4 PtoQB4 | Black mates in three moves, 
1 QPtksP Btks P,ch 


| 
(%) One of the strongest methods of carrying on the attack. 
b)A d move, as it opens a square for the Q Kt. 
99. t to B 3 should have been played. 
aks. hite ought to have attacked the Q with his Kt again at 


(e) The termination is played in Mr. Anderssen’s happiest 
manner. 





Kwang Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and noperior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the yey —— as oe arpesns by the instru- 
ments of any other er. One of the most prominent qu: 
lities of the Knabe piano, “ = 


Sickness is an affliction that waits on us all, None are exempt 
and there are none butneed relief from its attacks, Whoever can 
furnish this b our benefact A conviction prevails that 
Dr. Ayer does it. Disorders of the blood have been healed by 
his Sarsaparilla, and affections of the lungs by his Cherry Pec- 
toral, too frequently and too distinctly to be disputed. His Ague 
Cure is said, by those who use it, to never fail. Reader, if you 
Must have medical aid, take the best of medicine, Poor reme- 
‘Ales are dear as good are cheap, at any price you have to pay for 
them.—[Charleston Courier. 














ORIGINAL PICTURES. 


R SALE AT THIS OFFICE, the o and highly 
finished Painting in oil of Mary of Scots, by 
. B. Wandesforde, from which the well- ALBION engray- 

was made ; also the original drawing in sepia, ot Floremce 


Nightingale, by the same artist. 


ho) 








tism, Coughs and Colds, Scalds, Burns, etc,, it is without an 
equal, Sold by all the principal druggiste.—Daily Plaindealer, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
ANNE aT gh 
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For Sale by all Drugzists. 








AYER’S ACUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Intermittent Fever, or Pever and 
Ague, Remittert Fever, Chill Fe- 
ver, Dumb Ague, Periodical Head- 
ache or Bilious Headache, and 
Bilious Pevers, indeed for the 
whole class of diseases originating 
be — in biliary derangement, caused by 

the Malaria of miasmatic countries. 
EVER and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasma- 
tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irri- 
tation, in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheu_ 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blind , Toothache, Earache, Ca 
tarrh, Asthms, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hys- 
terics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, and Derangement of 
the Stomach, all of which, when originating in this cause put on 
the intermittent type, or become periodical. This ‘ Curr” 
expels the poison from the blood, and thus cures them all alike. 
It is not only the most effectual remedy ever discovered for this 
class of complaints, but it is the cheapest and moreover is per- 
fectly safe. No harm can arise from its use, and the patient when 
cured is left as healthy as if he had never had the disease. Can 
this be said of any other cure for Chills and Fever? It is true of 
this, and its importance to those afflicted with the complaint 
cannot be over estimated. So sure is it to cure the Fever and 
Ague, that it may be truthfully said to be a certain remedy. One 
Dealer complains that it is not a good medicine to sell, because 

one bottle cures a whole neighborhood. 
Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 

Druggists and Dealers in Medi¢ine everywhere. 


STEINWAY & sONS, 












GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 





Have taken 32 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, at the 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
iu addition thereto; they were awarded a First Prize Medal at 
the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in competi 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World, 

That the greatsuperiority ofthese instruments is now univer- 
sally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’’ have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSETY AS COULD BE DONE WITH- 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instru’ 
ments are used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and 
America who prefer them for their own public and private use, 
whenever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

Patent Agrafie Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested in all their Grand and high- 
est priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
~~ to = purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
ts benefit. . 

STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American in- 
strumerits exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
10 concert-rooms. 

AREROOMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., between 
Union Square and Irving place, New York, 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brook] 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
Continue to Dyz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &¢. 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 


&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Goods re- 


Branch Offices, 


Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. 
ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & OO. 


Stammering Paps 














Sotaerirty J is: FOE Debi ive Pitiphilet a 
address Simapsom & Co., 377 West Sd St., Ne ° 
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